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THE OCTOBER 
CENTURY 


CONTAINS 


‘*The Roll of Honor of the 
New York Police,”’ 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Telling how personal gallantry has been made 
a factor in promotion. With pictures by JAY 
HAMBIDGE. In the series: ‘‘ Heroes of Peace."’ 





“Wild Animals ina New England 
Game-Park.” 
An account of the famous Corbin game-preserve 


of 27,000 acres, in New Hampshire, by G. T. 
FERRIS. Fully illustrated. 


Dr. Holmes to a Classmate. 


Characteristic correspondence of the Autocrat. 


Marie-Antoinette as Dauphine, 
By Anna L. Bicknell. 
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A Village Comedy. 
“The Flirting of Mr. Nickins.” 
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Final chapters in “ igning 
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of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Gal- 


New York. 


T, Y. CROWELL & C0.'S 


SELECTED NEW BOOKS. 


The Evolution of France 
Under the Third Re- 
public. 


By Baron PigzrrE DE CouBERTIN. Trans- 
lated from the French by Isabel F. Hap- 
good. Authorized Edition with special 
Preface and Additions. Introduction by 
Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Re- 
views. 8vo. lx and 480 pp., 16 portraits, 
index. Cloth, gilt top. $3.00. 

A masterpiece of contemporary history. 


The Divine Comedy and the 
New Life of Dante 
Alighieri. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by Osoar 
Kvuans, Professor in Wesleyan University. 
xxxiv and 476 pp., 17.illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt top. $2.00. 


This edition is all that the most scrupulous schol- 
arship and taste could desire. 


The Founding of the Ger- 


man Empire. 


By WuuumI. Translated from the German 
of Heinrich von Sybel by Helene Schimmel- 
fennig White. Vol. VI. xii and 452 pp., 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 

The most important historical work of modern 

Germany. 


The Ring and the Book. 


By Rosgert Brownine. From the author's 
revised text, edited with Biographical and 
Critical Notes and Introduction by Char- 
lotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors 
of ‘‘ Poet Lore.” 8vo. xlvi and 481 pp., 
portrait, and 16 illustrations. Cloth, gilt 
top. $2.00. Holiday binding, boxed, $2.50. 

= one satisfactory edition of Browning’s master- 
piece. 


Isaiah: 
A Study of Chapters I—XII. 


H. G. Mrrongtt, Professor in Boston 
University. 8vo. 263 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
Professor Mitchell’s Commentary is the only work 

on the subject in the English language that is up to 
date. Its importance, therefore, cannot be over- 
estimated. 


Ballads of Yankee Land. 


y Wit11aM Epwarp Pessey. 301 pp. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

Mr. Penney is already widely known through his 
contributions to the periodical press. the 
first collected edition of his poems, has every ele- 
ment of popularity. 
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The above mentioned books will be published 
October 5th. 
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Send for sUustrated catalogue. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co. 
New York and Boston. 





+‘ TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel ’’ 

A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, nét. 
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287 Fourth Avenue, New York 





leries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN ,& C0,’S 
NEW BOOKS 


T™ Story of an Untold Love. 

By PauL L&ICESTER Forr, author of 
‘‘The Honorable Peter Stirling,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

A love story, clear and undisguised, includ- 
ing plenty of dramatic incident, a description of 
student life in Europe, and of journalism in New 
York City. It is told with excellent skill, and 
is distinctly one of the most noteworthy novels 
of the year. 





iana Victrix. 
By FLORENCE CONVERSE. 16mo, $1.25. 


This is a welcome addition to the novels we 
owe in these later years to Southern authors. 
The scenes are in New Orleans, the White 
Mountains, New York, and Boston. College 
girls figure in it, the bachelor woman is de- 
scribed, and a charming story is told. 


T*" Federal Judge. 
A Novel, by CHarLEs K. Lusn. 
$1.25. 

A judge of great reputation for honesty and a 
railway magnate are the principal characters in 
this vigorous novel, which describes their rela- 
tions to each other and introduces some promi- 
nent features of American business life to-day. 
It is thoroughly interesting and significant, and 
includes a love story. 


16mo, 


ncle ’Lisha’s Outing. 
By Row.LanD E. Rosinson, author of 
‘‘Danvis Folks,” ‘‘In New England's Fields 

and Woods,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A book largely filled with stories of hunting 
and fishing adventures. They belong to Northern 
Vermont and have a note of truthfulness which 
adds much to their attractiveness. 


SNe Young Mountaineers. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK (Mary 
N. Murfree). With Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


Stories of adventures in the Mountains of East 


Tennessee. They all have boys for heroes, and 
are told in a highly dramatic manner. 


Gleanings in Buddha Fields. 
Studies of Hand and Soul in the Far East. 
By LarcaDio HEARN, author of ‘‘ Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Another volume of Mr. Hearn’s most acute 
and sympathetic interpretation of Japanese life 
and character. 
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$3.00. 
An indispensable book of reference, with 


sketches of over 6,000 authors and mention of 
their characteristic books. 


ur Poetical Favorites. 
By A. C. Kenprick, D.D. Mew Edition, 
with Illustrations. 8vo, $2.00. 
A delightful anthology, containing the best 
and most popular poems in a wide range of 
literature. 
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By Oscar Fay Apams. Crown 8vo, 
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READY TO-DAY. 


St. Ives. 


crisp. telling style or the continuity of me foes | 


Anne” and his light-hearted insouciance in the face of deadly danger. 


By Giorgio Vasari. 
4 vols. , 8vo, $8.00. 


It is just because he is not academic that 


he lived that he carries conviction, and, with conviction, a peculiar delight.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


RHADY OCTOBER 9. 


By Bensamin Harrison, Ex-President of the United States. 





and their individual peculiarities, 
ition in this tr a 


ible p n 
is of prime interest to every American. 


The Tormentor. 


By Bensamin Swirt. 12mo, $1.50. 


Fifth Edition: Nancy Noon. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. By Rosrrt Louis Stevenson. 


“St. Ives” is a story of action in the author’s most buoyant style; and although one does not expect commonplace in Stevenson, its opening 
chapters contain tragedy grim enough to surprise even those who remember the welter on board the brig Flying Scud. The remainder of the story 
is full of movement and vigor and abounds in evidences of the author's unique genius. Indeed, Stevenson has rarely equalled either the exquisitely 

and interest which are so prominentin this charming tale. One cannot soon forget the “ 


Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. 


Edited and annotated in the light of recent discoveries by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. 


‘* Vasari’s ‘ Lives’ are something more than one of the most useful contributions to the data of art criticism. They are also literature. . 
with the assistance of such notes as the present editors have provided, he is not an authority invalidated, but a classic purged of tke ill effects of time. 
Vasari is immortal; it is because he gives us at first hand a vivid picture of the art amid which 


This Country of Ours. 


This is essentially a unique volume. In it General Harrison has described, so simply and directly that the most uninformed person cannot fail 
of enlightenment, the way in which this vast country of ours is governed. The various departments of our National Government, with their functions 
are thus characterized and described by an author who has himseif occupied the chief place and the most respons- 
and complex machinery ; and the result is a book which for the first time presents an adequate view of a subject that 


A new name was added to the list of modern fiction-writers last year upon the appearance of “‘ Nancy Noon,” a tale surcharged with dramatic 
force and intensity. ‘The Tormentor” is quite as strong and individuals the author's first novel. Like its predecessor it is wholly unclassifiable and 
emphasizes the writer's title to the invention and masterly haudling of an entirely new mof#f in fiction. 


12mo, $1.50. 


12mo, $1.50. 
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- Read 


12mo, $1.50. 


Avenue, New York. 
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Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW HELPS NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled “*THE ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE TREASURY,” written by Leading Scholars in America 
and Great Britain. 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 


of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are distributed 
through the text of the Helps. 





- . - “It is one of those wonderful ‘ helps’ 
to the popular study of the Bible which both 
illustrates the enormous amount of fruitful, crit- 
ical study which has been applied to the Bible in 
our time, and gives the best possible assurance 
that the Sacred Book has gained in weight, im- 
portance, and in the reverent feeling of the 
people for it. Of all the ‘aids’ for the popular 
study of the Bible which belong in the general 
class of Teachers’ Bibles, this is easily fore- 
most and best. . . . The marked feature 
of the ‘ Treasury ’ is that every part of it is new, 
and that it contains none of that sequacious com- 
pilation which is based on works once in repute, 
but which at the best rise no higher than belated gry be to bring an old thing up to the gauge of 
anewone. . . . The number of contributors who have taken part in the work is thirty-eight. 
They make a list which commands confidence and challenges admiration. . . We welcome 
the ‘ Treasury’ as a fair, scholarly, and judicious help to the popular study of the Bible.” — Zhe 


Independent. 


ae orehouse ef great riches, indeed. . . The book wil be of the greatest use to clergymen, and an 
invaluable aid to Sunday-school teachers. But the lay reader will find it most attractive, too. Many an hour of 


profitable and pleasant reading may be found in these pages.”— The ic. 


HOLY BIBLE, . 
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“*It is a prac- 
tical hand-book 
of the highest 
value for Bibli- 
cal study.’” 
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350 Illustrations 
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Dr. Weir Mitchell and His Work, by Syd- 
ney George Fisher. With a portrait. 

The conclusion ef Mr. Wilson's article on 
‘* Abraham Lincoln in Caricature,’’ with 
reproductions of cartoons from ‘“ Harper’s 
Weekly” and ‘‘ Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper.” 

The first part of a valuable Bibliography of 
the Writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
compiled by Mr. G. M. Williamson. _ 

An appreciative article on Mr. Henry Mc- 
Carter, the artist, by Mr. Robert W. Chambers, 
with portrait and examples of his work. 

The Rambler, with many illustrations. The 
Literary News in England. Notes of Rare 
Books and The Literary Querist. 

The New Books are reviewed by Eva Wilder 
Brodhead, Brander Matthews, Alice Brown, 
J: King Goodrich, and others. 


10 Cents per Copy. $1.00 per Year. 
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By W. HEIMBURG 


Defiant 


The Cedar Star 


By Mary E. Mann, author of “ Susannah.” 

A delightful romance written in a style to indicate 
that the author has a very genius for clever character 
drawing. 


Hearts 


Peter the Priest 
By Maurus Jokai, author of “The Green Book,” “ Black 
Diamonds,” etc. 
Every line is pregnant with thought and saturated with 
the personality of the gifted author. 





The Crime of the Bou- 
levard 
By Jules Claretie. 

Already in its second edition, 
and gives promise of increasing 
popularity. It only goes to show 
that there are a great many people 
who are always anxious to read a 
well-told detective story. 





The Massarenes 


By OUIDA 
Fifth Edition. 


“‘ The finish of the story is as artistic as 
is that of Vanity Fair."—W. Y. Journal. 


On the Winning Side 


By Mrs. Jeanette H. Wal- 
worth. 


A Southern love-story that is 
entitled to take the highest rank 
as a faithful reflector of the condi- 
tion of the South before the late 
war devastated the land of “ King 
Cotton.” 








The King’s Assegai 
By Bertram Mitford. Second Edition. 
Need we say more than that the leading papers are 
giving columns in its praise ? 


Beyond the Pule 
By B. M. Croker. 
An Irish Love-story in the very best style of this popular 
writer. 


When the World was Younger 
By Miss M. E. Braddon. 


An historical romance of the Stuart period, in which 
love, tragedy and passion figure prominently. 


Jasper Fairfax 
By Margaret Holmes. 
If merit gets its deserts “ Jasper Fairfax "’ will be one of 
the most popular novels of the year. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “QUO VADIS” 


Let Us Follow Him 


And Other Stories. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


After Bread 


And Other Stories. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





The Man Who Was Good 
By Leonard Merrick, author of “ A Daughter of the Phil- 
istines,” ““One Man’s View,” etc. 
A story that is certain to fascinate you with the beauty 
of its style and its dramatic effectiveness. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
A Daughter of the Philistines 
Third Edition. 


“Tt is a wholesome as well as an interesting novel, and 
one to be unreservedly recommended.”— Boston Times. 


The Dagger and the Cross 
By Joseph Hatton. : 


A charming historical romance that will be sure to gain 
for the author thousands of new admirers, A book that will 
rank as one of the most truthful and fascinating of the period 
of which it is written. 


Warren Hyde 
By the author of “ Unchaperoned.” 


A story with a ‘‘ mystery” that the most blasé novel 
reader will fail to fathom till it is divulged by the author. 


The Love of An Obsolete Woman 
As Chronicled by Herself. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Bright, charming, fascinating and convincing. 





All the above 12mo, cloth, $1.25, with exceptions as noted. 
Please favor us with your address, that we may send you complete catalogue. 


R. F. Fenno & Company, New York 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1897 


Latter-day Literature: A Lamentation 


/ Tue ciants of the pen are dead. The great books have 
all been written, and the world does not hold a great man 
who is really a great writer. Literature has fallen upon 
evil times, and is now in the hands of the manikins./ The 
books that come in multitudes from the press have not 
heroically cast men behind them. There are accomplished 
writers by the score, there are talents in plenty, writers with 
streaks of genius ; there are sweet singers of minor strains, 
artists of extraordinary delicacy in the use of words, scholars 
who produce well arranged histories and scientific treatises, 
But there is no supreme greatness. Where is the recent book 
that anyone can read over twice ? Sage is the historian who 
can paint living pictures like Carlyté? Where isthe novelist 
who can tell a story like Dumas or Scott? Where is the 
essayist who can make his pages gleam like Macaulay ? 
Where is the singer who can sound the depths of the heart 
like Byron or Tennyson? Modern literature has no force. 
It lacks virility. /Its words are not wrought in any Vulcan’s 
forge with mighty blows and showering sparks. / It lacks 
grandeur ;/its flights are those of the swallow, graceful but 
low ; never the sweep of the eagle up toward the sun, /Modern 
literature finds its prototype in the amateur kodak; our 
writers are photographers of little, obscure scenes that few 
care for. Modern literature has no heart; there is no 
mighty love in it ;/ its pulsations do not emanate from great 
hearts, or reach them. 

Our important men now seldom read; the capitalists and 
office-holders and railroad kingslook with a certain contempt 
upon the business of putting together words. The men who 
rule the nation are engaged in great struggles, in living, in 
throwing their energies into mighty movements, in changing 
the times and the face of the earth, rather than in writing, or 
reading what others have written./ Literary fame is won 
among the medium people, and they are the writers and 
readers. Ladies, young people without any aggressive inter- 
est or ambition in life, men of inactive temperament, recluses 
and scholastics are the readers. / Literature has become fem- 
inized_/ It is made by women, or for them. There is nothing 
of the shout of the skald in it any more, or the sweep of the 
Homeric music. it is dapper, nice, little and insignificant. 
A book creates a sensation, becomes a fad, everybody talks 
about it, skims it, and throws it aside/ Then people begin 
to ask what it is all about, and they find that they have been 
throwing up their hats overastory of a griseife in the Latin 
Quarter. A poet sells thousands of copies, and becomes the 
popular singer of the land; and we look to see what it is all 
about, and discover something about pumpkins and old fid- 
dles, swimming-holes and country dances. 

It is impossible that anything written in the last decade 
can live fifty years. How can it live without life? and mod- 
ern literature has no vitality. It is not an organism, but a 
manufactured article. There are books of past times that 
are as mighty and natural as the forces of nature; they are 
part of the expression of those forces through the brain and 
the heart of man. They express thoughts that will live while 
humanity continues to exist. Through them sweep the storms 
of life, and in them gleam its peace and light. Whatever 
the changes in the languages of men, there will be found 
means for their interpretation. For they tell the tale of the 
real life of humanity. There have been writers of whom it 
may be‘said with truth, as has been said by a great critic con- 
cerning one, that nature herself seemed to seize the pen and 
utter herself through them. But there are no such books 
being made now; our writers are not telling the story of the 
life and thought of man as they are. They are dealing with 








the superficies of life. The depthsare unsounded. Can any 
man honestly say that the literature of the day satisfies him, 
that it is in any real sense real literature at all? What living 
poet can sweep all the strings of the human soul as the mas- 
ters have cone? What novelist tells the story of life in all its 
grandeur and its suffering? We are playing at writing; we 
are makers of ditties, not of epics. Everything is art, we are 
told; but what art! Dead art, without asoul. The Greeks 
had art too, in a sense vastly higher than ours, but it lived, 
and still lives; it was charged with the beauty and the vitality 
of the universe, with the power of the spirit of man, so that 
the least fragment of one of their statues makes all modern 
works seem ugly and contemptible, and the least strain of 
their poetic music seems like notes from another sphere than 
ours, 

One reason of this condition is that books are written now 
with the fear of the critics before men’s eyes. Utterance is 
restrained because some may disapprove or condemn, Men 
write for a living or for fame, and not because they have 
some great and noble thing to say. Literature is small be- 
cause the men who produce it are not great. The stream is 
like its fountain. The authors of the really great books have 
been great men. They have lived in a full sense, and have 
understood what life means. Literature nowadays shows a 
lack of convictions. / It is a materialistic age; life has lost 
meaning for many persons, and without a great and inspiring 
view of life and the world, how can great things be written? / 


FRANKLIN, OHIO. Catvin DIL WILson. 


Literature 
*¢ The Ways of Life’’ 
By Mrs. Oliphant. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


WHATEVER the unwisdom of treating a closed career more 
gently than an open one, we suspect with Mr. James that it 
belongs to the finer essence of good criticism to do so, and 
would be very glad, if such a thing were possible, to apply 
several coats of rose color borrowed from our never-failing 
appreciation of ‘‘ The Makers of Florence” to the two dif- 
fuse stories which comprise “The Ways of Life.” Happily 
a candid consideration of them can in no way be regarded 
as an act of impiety, since they are the crowning effort of a 
long, contented period in which, impervious to criticism and 
the spirit of the times, Mrs. Oliphant continued to write 
sober-hued, commodious and respectable romances for ini- 
tiated persons of the ruminative class. 

What her views of modern literary art were, appears in 
the preface on the “ebb-tide.” The going out of the tide is 
as natural, we are assured, as its coming in ; the disappoint- 
ments and griefs of old age as fit subjects for fiction as are 
the joys of youth, a statement which is nowhere qualified by 
insistence on a fact that throughout the volume is forced on 
one’s attention, that an added charm of humor and objectiv- 
ity is necessary to enliven such materials. To Mrs. Oli- 
phant “what is called passion” was by no means a matter 
of arresting interest. She liked Kipling because he had a 
‘‘broad and manful perception of life as something more 
than love-making.” Yet nothing was so dear to her heart 
as the happy ending, and she admitted, with a sly reluct- 
ance which is either very amusing or very Scotch, that it 
is one of the highest aims of the novelist to supply “a little 
rational entertainment.” This disclosure of the author’s 
creed and purpose, itself sufficiently disillusionizing, is sup- 
plemented in the stories by numerous expressions of tender 
solicitude for the reader’s welfare. The first story ends with 
the sentence:—“But it is not given to everyone to die 








184 


at the right moment, as Mr. Sandford had the happiness to 
do.” As to Mr. Dalyell of the second story, thinking it too 
bad “to have brought him into the world for the mere pur- 
pose of exhibiting his torments,” which were the torments of 
a fugitive speculator who hovered about his home after a 
make-believe death, the author, with the same neatness 
with which she had arranged Mr. Sandford’s fall from a 
coach, caused him finally to be drowned in earnest. In 
each case her avowed object was to preserve intact “the 
insurances” and give the young people a chance to grow 
up in comfortable circumstances. ‘ Dr. Sandford” isa lu- 
gubrious tale, notwithstanding its wooden, well-meant con- 
clusion, and not a whit better in depicting a blighted, art- 
istic career than Mr. Clive Holland’s “ A Writer of Fic- 
tion” (which is merely relegating it to the level it would 
strike, if it were the work of a new hand) and infinitely lack- 
ing in those qualities which make real and readable M. 
Coppée’s short story, “A Voluntary Death,” or M. Claretie’s 
‘*Brichanteau,” writings in no wise comparable to Mrs. 
Oliphant’s cozy, banal little story, except as they deal with 
the sametheme. ‘“ Mr. Robert Dalyell” is plainly a tran- 
script from life and hinges on the assumptions that in Scot- 
land there is no coroner’s inquest, or payment of insurance 
to the representatives of a suicide. 





*¢ The Indian Viliage Community ”’ 
By B. H. Baden-Powell. Longmans, Green & Co. 

THE suBJECT of the village communities of India is one 
of perennial interest, not only because from it spring many 
problems for the British statesman, but also because modern 
theorists look to India for facts wherewith to reinforce their 
demands for reform in land-tenure among western nations. 
An author of the same name as that of the writer before us, 
Sir George Smyth Baden-Powell, has already written upon 
the land-systems of India, and his work is largely quoted in 
the present book. The author discusses his subject “ with 
reference to the physical, ethnographic and historical con- 
ditions of the provinces, chiefly on the basis of the revenue- 
settlement, records and district manuals.” He sets forth 
in his initial chapter the Indian village and its forms in gen- 
eral, discussing the usually received view of village tenure. 
He then proceeds to describe the two forms of village, 
which are the raiyatwari-village and the joint-village. The 
former system seems to prevail mostly in the central and 
southern provinces, over an area of nearly 600,000 square 
miles. The joint-village system prevails chiefly in the 
northern and northwestern provinces, over an extent of 200, 
000 square miles. 

Mr. Baden-Powell’s. style is not over clear. Finding in 
former writings the vice of too much generalization without 
sufficient scrutiny of facts, he has gone to the other extreme 
of too much argument without sufficiently clear and decisive 

. Statements. However, he treats his subject very ably, show- 
ing how the geographical and physical features of India af- 
fected the movement of agricultural tribes and their forms 
of land-holding. He then points out the ethnographic cen- 
siderations which are to be kept in mind, and shows what 
customs regarding land-holding prevailed among the non- 
Aryan, the Aryan, and the later conquering races. In dis- 
cussing “ The Tribe and the Village,” he gives abundant 
illustrations showing the varieties and modifications of vil- 
lage forms, proving, also, that in many cases the two types 
exist locally in juxtaposition. His general purpose seems 
to have been to marshal the facts of the case and to set 
forth the conditions under which those facts are found, 
tather than to elaborate arguments and draw conclusions. 
Nevertheless, he brings out with tolerable distinctness the 
view that the joint-village of India is neither the universal 
nor the most ancient form. He believes, as the result of 
his researches, that the so-called joint-village succeeded the 
village of separate holdings. Previous writers seem not to 

have paid sufficient attention to the peculiar features of clan 
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life and union. Our author does not pretend to answer the 
question of how and when the joint-inheritance and the 
joint-family came to be invented. He seems rather to lay 
down the principle that the joint-village cannot be demon- 
strably a primitive, still less a once universal, form of land- 
holding. The book contains a good map and a full index. 





‘¢A History of Our Own Times ’”’ 
By Justin McCarthy. Harper & Bros. 

THE PRESENT VOLUME, extending Mr. McCarthy's graphic 
and entertaining account of British politics and personages 
from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee, is less thoughtful and his- 
torical in spirit than its four predecessors. History, even in 
the Macaulayan sense, it is not. One must look elsewhere 
for philosophic penetration, and the power of wide and con- 
vincing generalization. Here there is animated chat, vivid 
delineation, and even an occasional dash of picturesqueness. 
The latter, however, like the author’s humor, is frequently 
marred by repetition, as on the two adjoning pages, where 
we are twice informed that Lord Randolph Churchill ‘‘ went 
down to Printing House Square himself” to tell the editor of 
The Times that he had resigned from Lord Salisbury’s cabi- 
net. The author gives most space to the events he is most 
interested in, and the people he knew best. He is, indeed, 
nowhere more delightful that in his off-hand sketches, at crit- 
ical junctures, of John Bright, Mr. Parnell and Mr. Glad- 
stone. If he brings his magnifying-glass into disrepute, it is 
when he dwells at length on the reorganized government of 
the City of London, when he incidentally revamps the pros and 
cons of woman’s suffrage, and unearths “Essays and Re- 
views” for theological discussion. The diffuse chapter on 
the Benin massacre might with propriety be condensed into 
a paragraph, and those on Khartoum and the Transvaal raid 
should be expanded and solidified, if the occurrences are to 
assume their true relative importance. Mr. McCarthy's 
opinions of men and things, where they are expressed, are 
tempered by qualifications that will make them generally ac- 
ceptable. In the main, however, he is content to chronicle 
what “ people said” of a new turn of events or a statesman’s 
indiscretion, and avoids nothing so persistently as an incisive 
personal estimate. 

An impressive feature of this volume is its necrology. “On 
fame’s eternal beadroll” are placed from time to time, often 
in the midst of a chapter full of Egypt or dynamite, such 
names as Carlyle, Beaconsfield, Rossetti, Darwin, Trollope, 
Charles Reade, Mme. Taglioni, Browning, Burton, Tenny- 
son, the Duke of Clarence, Mant.ing, Stevenson, Leighton, 
du Maurier, Patmore, Blondin, each calling for an appropri- 
ate obituary notice. With the exception of the familiar char- 
acterization of Browning, these notices are conventional and 
journalistic, and, where they are intelligible, throw little light 
on literary history. We are informed that Mr. R. H. Horne 
was the author of “Orion,” which ‘made Edgar Allan Poe 
wild with enthusiastic admiration”; that in Tennyson’s poem 
“‘ Lady Godiva's sacrifice does not seem to amountto much”; 
that, unlike Ford Madox Brown, the artist nowadays “ wraps 
himself up too muchin his mantle of faintly colored zstheti- 
cism.” The closing chapters read a good deal like a com- 
posite of the newspaper accounts, which are still fresh in 
everybody’s mind—in consulting which Mr. McCarthy says 
he discovered the extreme difficulty of writing history, “‘ even 
contemporary history.” Apropos of arbitration, it is blandly 
statedthat “the United States Republic is not altogether 
peopled by lunatics.” Thatsuch candor should be displayed 
in the discussion of international questions, and in meting 
out their just dues, where he must needs have been anything 
but a disinterested observer, to such men as Mr. Bradlaugh, 
Mr. Forster and Lord Randolph Churchill, makes it doubly 
difficult to understand the disparaging terms in which, from 
the beginning to the end of this volume, the author alludes to 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

















ir. Morley on Machiavelli 


Machiavelli. The Romanes Lecture delivered in the Sheldonian Thea- 
tre, June 2, 1897. By the Right Hon, John Morley, M.P. The 
Macmillan Co, 

‘‘ A PRINCE who desires to maintain himself must learn to 
be not always good, but to be so or not as necessity may re- 
quire.” He “either spends his own substance and that of 
his subjects, or that of others. Of the first two he should 
be very sparing, but in spending that of others he ought 
not to omit any act of liberality.” “* Whoever becomes 
master of a free city that has been accustomed to liberty, and 
does not destroy it, must himself expect to be ruined by it.” 

This dried fruit, ripened in Italian vineyards, gathered 
and preserved by that eminent professor of practical politics, 
Machiavelli, and exposed for sale in all the markets of the 
world for nearly four hundred years, still has its attractions. 
It is dusty perhaps, and a little wormy; but what matters it 
to the sweet tooth of time, which never loses its eagerness for 
old things, or of curiosity, which is ever edax omnium rerum ? 

A quaint old humorist was this same Machiavelli, only he 
scarcely knew it. He says, “‘a prince should be a fox, to 
know the traps and snares; anda lion, to be able to frighten 
the wolves; for those who simply hold to the nature of the 
lion do not understand their business.” He also tells us 
that “‘a prince should seem to be merciful, faithful, humane, 
religious and upright, and should even be so in reality ; but 
he should have his mind so trained that, when occasion re- 
quires it, he may know how to change to the opposite.” 
Such a prince we New Yorkers, only a few years ago, put 
into prison, where he died ; a very genial gentleman, a prince 
of good fellows. But Machiavelli was writing four hundred 
years ago, and had another man in mind. A lover of the 
‘“‘ People,” one of the popular party, and eulogist of old re- 
publics, yet an admirer of Cesar Borgia and his father, 
Pope Alexander VI; self-elected instructor of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent; glorifier at once and victim of the Medici, 
Machiavelli emerged from practical politics at the age of 
forty-five, and, having served his brief time in prison, “ put to 
the question with ropes and pulleys,” and wisely ripened by 
this and other experience, he embarked on the sea of Let- 
ters in so staunch a craft that the quaint old thing survives to 
this day, visited, admired and laughed at, every century, by 
a thousand curious inquirers. He embarked at a port of 
buccaneers, amid the plaudits of friends and potentates, but 
was so cursed abroad, where civilized methods were acquiring 
momentum, that presently the buccaneers turned sour on 
him, and his little craft was put under ban in its own home 
harbor ; whereupon the Protestant world began to look over 
the cargo for spoils, and the sailing directions for points in 
the art of navigating the ship of state. Thomas Cromwell, 
in Henry VIII's reign, “told Cardinal Pole that ‘he had 
better fling aside dreamers like Plato, and read a new book 
by an ingenious Italian which treated the arts of govern- 
ment practically.’” Says Bacon, much later:—“ We are 
much beholdento Machiavelli and others that write what men 
do, not what they ought todo.” It would perhaps be nearer 
the truth to affirm that the Italian wrote of what men do as 
being what they ought to do. From the brief success of 
the Borgias he argued the excellence of the method of the 
Borgias, and counted it as the only drawback in the method 
that Cesar Borgia, by the death: of Alexander VI, lost his 
most efficient supporter at a time when he was himself too 
sick to look after his own fortunes. He died at thirty-one. 
His discomfiture was an unkindly accident. Another day 
the cubes would turn up a happier combination, The prince 
had only time to apply successfully one of the master’s ax- 
ioms—namely, ‘‘ cruelties should be committed all at once, 
as in that way each separate one is felt less and gives less of- 
fence.” A Medici at a later day, in the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre in France, made wholesale application of the 
political maxim, with results so massed that they are not 
easily forgotten. 
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From Bacon’s time down, this unique Florentine craft, with 
its black flag flying, touched at all ports, fascinating, st-ange 
to tell, the old sailors hardened in stormy passages, more than 
the untried boys, who could not repress a shudder when they 
saw the unblushing black. It is Machiavelli's attachment 
to the sterner virtues and vices of the early Roman Repub- 
lic which has drawn many men of a liberal faith, not per- 
haps to his defence, but to a milder elucidation of the ec- 
centricities of his compass. Bacon and Macaulay and 
Morley are all generous interpreters of the much-abused 
Italian. The two latter find in the environment a sufficient 
cause for many aberrations. Statecraft, in the Italy of the 
fifteenth century, was turned into channels of finesse and 
cunning by the helplessness of the merchant on the battle- 
field, by the futility of high culture against cannon, by the 
windings of church policy. It sought allies among assas- 
sins rather than among soldiers. The stiletto took the place 
of the battering-ram, and a cup of poison was more potent 
than a standing army. To Bacon, lover, as he was, of hard 
facts, and father of modern methods of investigation, it was 
pleasing that Machiavelli told exactly what occurred, and 
made no bones of it. It strikes the modern spirit of hu- 
manity with horror, not that the Italian told what he saw, 
but that, having seen it, he accepted it as necessary, without 
any reservation whatever. 

What was known to him as then prevalent in statecraft is 
now known to all scholars, and it isclear enough to all that 
the evil exists to-day and is almost visible in the world of 
diplomacy and politics. The Duke of Sully, a French 
Protestant, at the court of the first James of England, was 
not free from the Jesuitical vices of his age; nor are we 
quite out of the woods to-day, when the German ex-Premier 
proclaims that he offset the Triple Alliance with a secret un- 
derstanding with the Tsar against whom, in part, the alli- 
ance had been formed. “A sagacious prince,” says Machia- 
velli, ‘cannot and should not fulfil his pledges where their 
observance is contrary to his interest, and where the causes 
that induced him to pledge his faith no longer exist.” ‘ No 
prince ever yet lacked legitimate reasons with which to color 
his want of good faith.” This is all a raw statement of old 
facts, elevated into a principle of action, and boldly pro- 
claimed, as no statesman of to-day would dare to proclaim 
it; all of which shows an improvement in the tone of the 
popular morality. For if an evil that exists hides itself and 
does not dare to come out into the open, it is a good sign. 
It is true that among a prevailing school of writers it is held 
in these times better to ferret out lurking mischief and let 
it run on the surface, or rot, until some beneficent soul— 
not the literary contractor—comes to the rescue of the 
community. 

Besides his general inducement to avow the truth because 
in his time it did not much hurt him to do so, Machia- 
velli was a hungry man, He was out of office at the age of 
forty-five. ‘Nobody had in him,” says Mr. Morley, “less of 
the Stoic; his private character was not more austere than 
the Italian morality of the day ; his purse was painfully lean ; 
his active and restless mind suffered from the ‘ malady of lost 
power,’ which, they say, is apt to afflict members of Opposi- 
tion, and he hoped to be back in the business of the State.” 
To the Medici he looked for this rehabilitation ; but ‘‘his 
suppleness did not pay.” The pulleys had tortured the body. 
If he found in retirement any consolation for the loss of of- 
fice, it was in the “studious ease” of his library, where he 
spent his long evenings in compositions that even yet agitate 
the pessimist and make the judicious grieve. The agitation 
will continue, but it is to be hoped that the judicious may 
learn to “take it easy,” as does Mr. Morley, whose little 
pamphlet—the work of a statesman of wide experience, of 
a ripe scholar, a deep thinker and a most agreeable writer 
—is superior in grace and moderation to Macaulay’s admi- 
rable study, and, besides being the latest, is much the best 
word yet said about Machiavelli and his survival. 


‘¢ Christianity and Social Problems ’’ 
By Lyman Abbott. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

 WuHEN THE procrastinating critic, in his semi-annual house- 
cleaning, comes upon the shelf of books laid aside for a more 
convenient season and mood, he is apt to find that most of 
them have obligingly reviewed themselves, and passed into 
decent oblivion with no obituary notice from his pen. But 
now and then one remains, after the debris has been cleared 
away, that is vital; such a book, for instance, as Lyman Ab- 
bott’s ‘‘ Christianity and Social Problems.” 

Perhaps, as a rule, there is no man whom we would not 
rather trust to make connections between Christianity and 
the Social Problems of our time than the average preacher. 
We know fatally well his ways and methods. He is familiar 
with the English poets, and quotes copiously, giving his sermon 
a flavor of literature. He has also a smattering of science, 
which he strews along the course of his argument, giving it 
an air of solidity. His tone is one of good breeding; his 
enunciation, correct. He says tacitly to his hearers:—‘“ You 
don’t really believe anything. I don’t really believe anything. 
Let us reason together and see if we can’t make ourselves 
believe something.” But Dr. Abbott is not the average 
preacher. Even were Plymouth Church not in existence, 
this book, which is as far from rabid sensationalism on the 
one hand, as from resigned pessimism on the other, would 
carry quiet conviction that here at last is a man who is writ- 
ing on religion because he has something to say. 

As Democracy, Communism and Socialism are defined, 
analyzed and oriented, the reader yields to a sense of security 
that he is not to be peppered with heretical paradoxes or del- 
uged with literary and scientific allusion, only to find him- 
self at the end as barren as before. And as the chapters de- 
velop and one sees the drift of Dr. Abbott’s thought, that 
Christianity partakes of the best characteristics of the differ- 
ent schemes of reform, but has something different from 
each, and more universal than all, a dim suspicion, which he 
has always cherished—that if Christianity is good for anything, 
it ought to be at least partially applicable to the problems of 
the present day—treceives refreshing corroboration. It is 
the emphasis of this essential difference of Christianity that 
gives the keynote of the book. “Christ, in his work of ref- 
ormation,” says Dr. Abbott, “ begins with the man himself, 
and then proceeds to the improvement of his condition and 
his circumstances.” All other reforms put the balance of 
emphasis on something external. Communism says, take 
away the possibility of private ownership, and so remove the 
possibility of injustice and oppression ; Christianity says, re- 
form the property owner, and so redeem both him and his 
property. Socialism says, make better conditions and men 
will be better; Christianity replies, unless men can be 
brought to see that evil is vile, changed conditions will be 
useless. 

The strength of the book lies, however, not so much in 
this emphasis of the inner life, as in the method of present- 
ing it. The book is as vital as the theme. It is throughout 
a tacit plea for development of character, rather than mere 
change of environment, as the way out. Yet never, it is 
safe to say, have the problems and catchwords of modern 
life been more clearly and forcefully presented. Indeed, the 
succinct, suggestive form to which Dr. Abbott reduces the 
fundamental questions of social science, before setting them 
one side as “‘ words with which we have no concern,” would 
furnish a number of bemuddled social clubs with material for 
a year to come. A treatise on political economy might, 
doubtless, make its distinctions as clear and definite as does 
this little volume—though we happen never to have seen 
one that does. But no treatise on political economy would 
find it in its scope to be so dominated by earnestness, so in- 
terpenetrated with moral force, that every page becomes 
primarily a plea for conduct and only secondarily an argu- 
ment for belief. It is this combination of normal common- 
sense and uncommon moral force that makes Dr. Abbott a 
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preacher, a man who can not only lead his people intellect- 
ually, but who can inspire them spiritually. 

The element of moral force in the book holds the interest 
unimpaired even through pages of statistics and footnotes. 
The lack of detours and the sense of leisure which we have 
learned to demand as evidence of genius, we easily forgive 
to the man who can carry us with vital force straight to a 
point, who can give us not only a fresh outlook on every 
hackneyed situation, but a fresh way of approaching it and 
a fresh way of dealing with it. 

Yet, in spite of its power, the book gives an impression 
that its author is emphatically a man of the people, an aver- 
age man, if you will, one who sees as others see. There is 
no sense of talking down, but neither is there a sense of 
greater power to uplift than is revealed. One feels that he 
has received liberal measure, pressed down and running 
over, but no more. He must look for no mount of transfig- 
uration, for no burning bush. Dr. Abbott leaves to others 
the heights. For him it is enough that every valley shall be 
filled and every mountain brought low. Better the open 
road, the smooth plain, than any mysterious mountain with 
lurking danger and sublime beauty. It is a theology of 
blessedness. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God. Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth. (See portrait on page 190.) 





‘*Thomas and Matthew Arnold’’ 
And their Influence on English Education. By Sir Joshua Fitch. 
(The Great Educators.) Charles Scribner's Sons. 

ON THE Basis of Stanley’s * Life of Thomas Arnold ” and 
the recently published “ Letters of Matthew Arnold,” com- 
bined with his own personal recollections of the latter cov- 
ering a period of thirty years, the author of this volume has 
essayed the modest task of bringing together as much of the 
biography and teachings of both as will account for their in- 
fluence on English education and be of permanent value to 
educators. Despite the fact that father and son are viewed 
from a single point of view—the pedagogical,—one feels a 
certain incongruity in the treatment of them together, as one 
might if the two Beechers, Hawthornes, Jameses were to 
suffer a similar collocation. Granting that the Arnolds must 
be so treated, it is perhaps a cause for gratitude that, in the 
absence of any serious attempt at comparative criticism, they 
are permitted to go tandem. The contrast between the 
Head Master of Rugby and the acute critic who for so many 
years performed the duties of a School Inspector, is in most 
points so palpable that any disposition on the part of the 
writer to correlate their ‘raits, or the’facts of their careers, 
would have been wearisome. While nothing is added to the 
stock of our knowledge concerning Thomas Arnold, certain 
aspects of his work are put in strong relief. The mood in 
which he undertook the reformation of Rugby appears in 
the letter containing the words:—*‘ You know that I never 
ran down public schools in a lump, but grieved that their 
exceeding capacities were not turned to better account.” 
His influence, Dr. Percival said, was stimulative rather than 
formative. He was a great prophet among schoolmasters, 
rather than an educator in the ordinary sense of the term. 
One could put into a very small book the actual informa- 
tion received under his tutelage. The truth is, according to 
Sir Joshua Fitch, that the Arnoldian tradition, which has 
slowly evolved, is based more upon Thomas Hughes’s ro- 
mance than upon Stanley’s Life. 

The author’s attitude toward Matthew Arnold is more 
critical, if less satisfactory. The Letters, he ventures to 
say, can hardly add anything to Arnold’s literary reputation, 
inasmuch as they “do not reveal his more matured and 
serious views on great questions.” Admitting that he 
brought with him into school work an atmosphere of culture 
and humor, and fought valiantly for the prerogatives of En- 
glish studies and unsectarian religious instruction, the author 
holds that he never quite realized the value of his oppor- 
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tunities. It was a case of “imperfect pathies,” and he 
reserved the best of himself for literary employments. Men- 
tion is made, too, of his “ Olympian manners,” and the fact 
that his lofty air of distinction suggested to the British 
Philistine a man who went through the world with “a moral 
smelling-bottle” at his nose, exacting an impossible stand- 
ard of life from a busy and strenuous people who had their 
living to get. When one considers the tremendous sacrifice 
involved in his acceptance of the inspectorship and the im- 
petus he gave to middle-class education by standing out 
always for the truth, the pedagogical point of view appears 
rather a narrow one from which to judge him. There is a 
final chapter on his poems and prose writings, in the latter 
of which he posed as a ‘‘censurer of mankind ”—a com- 
monplace and inadequate pendant, although necessary, per- 
haps, to round off an otherwise fragmental discussion. 





‘¢ An Inheritance”’ 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. (Ivory Series.) Charles Scribner's Sons. 


THE CONSTANT READER of fiction knows from long experience 
that Mrs. Spofford’s stories will be interesting and somewhat 
romantic. ‘* An Inheritance” is no exception to this rule. It is 
the story: of an old family among whose hereditary possessions is 
counted an insane taint in the blood. The tragedy in the lives of 
the characters which this involves does not weigh very heavily 
upon one’s mind, for the Camperdouns are rather unreal and spec- 
tacular folk, and one has the comfortable conviction that they were 
created to bear this particular form of suffering and are but fulfill- 
ing the ends of their being. The vital part of the story is con- 
tained in the seventy pages which tell of the life of Dr. John Don- 
ner’s wife, a plain, conscientious woman who discovers during the 
honeymoon that she has been married for her little fortune by a 
handsome scamp. Nevertheless, she believes so firmly in her 
husband's possibilities as man and physician that she devotes her- 
self to supplying his deficiencies in every possible way until the 
time comes when, by dint of believing in it, she has actually cre- 
ated a soul in him. Perhaps this, too, is romance, and men 
never are made better in such ways, but the development of John 
Donner as Mrs, Spofford tells it is convincing and absorbing, and 
the reader is conscious of an acute regret when the narrative 
leaves the Donners and centres again around the Camperdouns, 
who are consciously romantic, and in whom the author herself 
does not evince the amount of interest that would be becoming in 
their creator. 





‘¢ Trumpets and Shawns’’ 
By Henry Hanby Hay. Philadelphia: Arnold & Co. 

THIS VOLUME of poems contains a friendly introduction by Mr. 
Hall Caine. Mr. Hay, like Mr. Caine, isa Manxman, and many of 
the poems relate to Manxland. Theisland, as Mr. Caine remarks, 
‘thas a beauty and a charm” of its own, as well as ‘‘a strange 
historical interest, and also the dramatic. advantage of a material 
and matter-of-fact present time upon which the romantic past 
impinges in a very extraordinary and striking way.” The old 
Norse government, founded more than a thousand years ago, still 
survives, with its open-air parliament, which ‘‘was perhaps the 
earliest recognition of the rights of the people to some form of rep- 
resentative government.”’ But the island is the holiday resort of 
English people, some 300,000 of whom visit it in July and August; 
and this ‘‘ has the effect of obliterating much of the primitive 
character of the people, though it has not yet disturbed their old- 
time institutions.’’ The Manx poems in the. present volume are 
largely descriptive, and Mr. Caine does not praise them overmuch 
in.saying that ‘‘they give us the very color and scent of the 
lovely and beloved little island, and that no photograph and hardly 
any picture, unless it were from the hand of a master, could bring 
a stronger sense to the stranger of the scenic qualities which 
Manx people so greatly prize.” 

At the same time, Mr. Caine is not blind to faults that Zhe 
Critic might note in the volume. He says:—‘‘I think it would 
be easy to show that the poet has drunk deeply and to much pur- 
pose from the fount of his master, Robert Browning. It mzy be 


that his critics will te!l him that in achieving some of the noble 
qualities of his great original he has annexed a few of the master’s 
defects. 1am partly conscious that in some of the poems a great 
emphasis and condensation have been secured at a certain cost of 

ity and purity of vehicle.”. He hopes, however, ‘‘ that the 
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severest critic of language will condone some ities. of style 
for the sake of compress:on and power.” pat 
The open'ng lines of the first poem in the book, entitled 
‘« Trumpets,”’ are an illustration of Mr. Hay’s worse style:-— - 
“ The pealing trumpet shakes the trembling world! 

In rhymer’s coil I catch the flare 

Of poppied earth and painted air, 

The red, red rose, whose redolency grew 

When sun’s gold fleeces mingled with the dew. 

I catch incarnate will when squadrons come, 

When scarlet swings to tucket of the drum ”; 
and so on fora couple of pages. When we read these lines we were 
inclined to shut the book; but there is plenty of better stuff in it, 
as the reader will find, though spotted with harshnesses that out- 
Browning Browning, and with mixed metaphors (‘‘ grief désté//eth 
many a gem,” to take the first specimen our eye lights upon), and 
other rhetorical offences which exasperate one in passages that 
are otherwise faultless. The author’s punctuation (which the 
proofreader would probably have corrected exce pt for the frequent 
obscurity) is also very bad, though the book is otherwise excellent 
in externals. 





Ornithological Essays 
Papers Presented to the World's Congress on Ornithology. Edited by 
Mrs. E. Irene Wood, under the direction of Dr. Elliott Coues. 
Chicago: Charles H. Sergel. 

THERE IS MUCH here that may be read with profit by others 
than ornithologists. The motto, ‘‘ Birds must and shall be pro- 
tected,”” which appears on the title-page, tells of the aim of most 
of the writers, to enlighten the public conscience as to the need 
of stopping the indiscriminate slaughter of birds for mere sport. 
Dr. Coues, in his excellent Presidential Address, puts the case for 
the birds in a way which would leave little to be desired if he had 
kept his initial promise, and given due consideration to the beauty 
of the winged creation. His subject is ‘‘ The Use and Beauty of 
Birds”; but while we do not remember to have seen anywhere so 
good a summary of the services which birds have rendered to 
man, he has little to say of their beauty. Taking a hint, perhaps, 
from the Chinese classics, in which the characters for ‘‘ kitchen” 
and ‘‘ altar” stand for the beginning of civilization, he holds that 
man became, at the same time, a cooking and a praying animal. 
Having set up his hearth and altar, he sat himself down by them and 
became an agriculiurist ; and, by grace of the birds, made progress. 
further in piety and in the arts of life. For, far from threatening 
the gods from the battlements of their cloud-city, the birds have: 
ever been the destroying angels who keep in check Beelzebub’s 
devouring legions of flies and gnats and bugs and locusts; and 

‘¢all the grubs and vermin smousing,” they have given to nascent 
religion and civilization their sole chance of success. But for them. 
the farmer would have lost his crops with such regularity that he 
would soon have lost heart to go on with his experiments. But 
the birds descended upon the insect hordes and made short work 
of them. The rodents became the prey of hawks and owls; and 
those of the birds that did not in this manner make themselves 
useful, found a place in civilized economy as barn-yard fowl, or as 
the legitimate subjects of the true sportsman’s skill. But Dr. 
Coues warns us as to the ease with which in many cases the spirit 
of sport gives way to mere lust of killing. We fear that a ma- 
jority of self-styled sportsmen are brutes who need to be restrained 
by such laws as already protect certain classes of game birds, and 
should be extended to cover all wild birds, with a very few excep- 
tions. 

Other readable papers are by the Rev. Leander S. Keyser, on the 
same subject as Dr. Coues’s; by J. A. Allen, on ‘‘ The Migra- 
tion of Birds” ; by D. P. Ingraham, on ‘‘The American Flamingo” ; 
by Mr. H. Brewer, ‘‘On the Change of Habits of Some Maine 
Birds ”; and by J. J. Quelch, on ‘‘ The Birds of British Guiana.” 
The work is handsomely printed and bound, and will make a sub- 
stantial addition to the naturalist’s library. The edition is limited 
to 600 copies. 





The Novels of Captain Marryat 
New Library Edition, edited by Brimley Johnson. In 22 vols. 
XVH-XXII. Little, Brown & Co, 

THE COMPLETION of this tasteful edition of Marryat’s tales. 
leaves the reviewer with a renewed sense of their charm and 
power. He read most of them surreptitiously in the days of his. 
youth, and some of them openly, with parental consent, in the 
days of his childhood: ‘* Masterman Ready” (Vol. XVII), ‘‘ The 
Settlers in Canada" (Vol. XVIII), ‘* The Mission” (Vol. XIX), 
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and ‘‘ The Children.of the New Forest "’ (Vol. XX). And he is 
glad to say that the spell of those clandestine delights is still strong 
upon him, as is that of the four tales for children upon the gen- 
eration that is now growing up. Marryat will live for many a day 
to come—as.long, in fact,.as youth has brawn and lusty lungs and 
a superabundance of vitality to work off in reading and thought as 
well as in action. Let him of mature years to whom Marryat has 
become a dim reminiscence take up these tales again, and he will 
find back there much that he has lost in the prosaic struggle of 
modern life, and that still is well worth keeping. 

The edition closes with ‘‘ The Little Savage” (X XI) and ‘‘ Va- 
lerie”” (XXII), Marryat’s two unfinished tales—the former proba- 
bly-completed by his son, the latter by an unknown hand. 





** In Excelsis’* 
Hymns with Tunes for Christian Worship. The Century Co. . 

IN COMPILING the new hymn and tune book known as ‘‘ In Ex~ 
celsis,” the anonymous editor has had no lack of guides and warn- 
ings. The activity of the hymn-book makers has equalled if not 
surpassed that of the commentators on Dante; and it seems to 
have been justified by the alacrity with which the church-goer 
takes up each new compilation that achieves or even approaches 
superior excellence. To claim that a work is ‘‘ideal yet practi- 
cal" is to claim much for it; yet no slighter claim is made in be- 
half of this newcomer in the field of hymnology; and he would 
be rash who should dispute it. Here are the old favorites that 
have commended themselves to generations of worshippers either 
by their sentiment, their literary grace or the beauty of the melo- 
dies to which they have had the good fortune to be wedded; and 
here are scores upon scores of the newer sacred songs, that vie 
in popularity with the classic airs and verses. Perhaps only one 
in nine of these more than nine hundred hymns will be very often 
sought for; but it is well that there should be variety enough to 
suit all fairly educated tastes. Special commendation is due to 
the thorough and scholarly work of the musical editor, Mr. Samuel 
P, Warren. The indexes are numerous and exhaustive ; the printing 
of text and music almost irreproachable; and the thinness of the 
r has. made it possible to make the book more comprehensive 
though but little bulkier than the majority of its rivals. Its weight 

is its one defect—a defect perhaps incorrigible in such works. 





Prof. Freeman in Normandy and Maine 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN’S ‘‘Sketches of Travel in Normandy 
and Maine” is a collection of papers originally printed in 7he 
Saturday Review and The Guardian, edited by his daughter 
Florence, and illustrated from his own drawings. Mr. W. H. 
Hutton contributes a preface in which he does not praise the 
sketches overmuch when he says that ‘‘in all the great work that 
Mr. Freeman did, he did nothing better than this.”” For ourselves, 
we vividly recall the pleasure with which we read many of them in 
the Review when they first appeared; those in Zhe Guardian, 
which we now peruse for the first time, we find equally fascinating. 
Some of the c are on certain of the best of the French 
cathedrals, like Chartres, Le Mans, Bayeux, etc. Others take us 
over old Norman battle-grounds and in the footsteps of William the 
Conqueror. Others are of peculiar interest as leading us into the 
less familiar portions of the districts traversed, and making us ac- 
quainted with exquisite bits of architecture and localities of minor 
historical events which other writers have not found space or in- 
clination to notice, but which it is delightful to visit in the com- 
pany of so learned and geniala guide. As Mr. Hutton says, ‘‘he 
succeeded in achieving that union of the traveller and the historian 
which adds so immeasurably to the powers of each.” He was one 


of the most untiring and enthusiastic of historical pilgrims, and . 


this book, like the two preceding volumes of similar papers on 
French local history, will be equally welcone to the tourist, the 
student and the cultivated reader. (Macmillan Co.) 


New Books and New Editions 


“SKETCHES Awheel in Modern Iberia,”’ by Fanny B. and Wil- 
liam H. Workman, is a pleasant record of some 3000 miles of bi- 
cycling in Spain, and a brief run through a portion of Morocco, 
which would have been extended but for the disturbed condition 
of the country. The ‘‘ wheel” was chosen by the tourists be- 
cause it made.them independent of the usual inconveniences and 

of Spanish travel, and enabled them to diverge from 
_ the beaten track and see the more thoroughly and more. 
' at leisure. A considerable portion of the route was among the 
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mountains, where walking and pushing were necessary for hours 
together. The daily stretch had often to be lengthened for weary 
miles in order to reach a decent shelter for the night; but no seri- 
ous hardships or mishaps interfered with the enjoyment of. the 
tour. Altogether the story of it is likely to tempt many another 
bicyclist in foreign lands to include Spain in his wheeling. The 
descriptions of scenery, architecture, and art are of more than or- 
dinary interest, and the book is illustrated with excellent repro- 
ductions of photographs taken en route. A map of the line of 
travel is added, and many practical suggestions are given for the 
benefit of those who may be inclined to follow in the same track. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
@a 

A NEw ISSUE in the Book Lover's Library is ‘‘ The Novels of 
Charles Dickens,” by Frederic G.. Kilton, author of ‘‘ Dickens- 
iana’’ and ‘‘ Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil.” The present 
volume, though largely bibliographical—giving a deal of minute 
information concerning the origin and history of the novels, the 
various editions and-publishers, and whatever else the collector and 
bibiiophile wants to know, —is enlivened by many personal anec- 
dotes and other matter of interest. to every lover of Dickens .or 
student of literature. The frontispiece isa portrait of the novelist 
from an unpublished photograph of about the year 1861. There 
are those in these iconoclastic days who disparage Dickens, but 
the verdict of the vast majority continues to be essentially that of 
Thackeray and Masson and Oliver Wendell Holmes and Willam 
Morris and Swinburne and Tennyson (who said that ‘* he is unques- 
tionably as far above all other English novelists as Shakespeare is 
above all other English dramatists "’) and Prof. Jowett (who, when 
asked, while Tennyson, Browning and Carlyle were still among 
us, whom he thought the first of living English writers, hesitated 
for a moment and then replied, ‘‘ If Dickens were alive, I shouldn't 
hesitate ’’), to say nothing of many others hardly less eminent in 
equally varied fields of literary culture. (A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 


aa. 


‘* THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT,” edited by the Earl of Suf- 
folk and Berkskire, Hedley Peek and F. G. Afialo, is certainly a 
timely undertaking. The ever-growing interest in sports and athiet- 
ics will probably secure for this undertaking a wide welcome. Pts. 
I-Vi, which lie before us, promise well for the completed work. 
As a matter of course, we turned at once to “bicycle,” which 
we did not find; but we found an excellent articleon ‘‘ cycling” in 
all its aspects, including the machine, its parts and properties. A 
notable feature of the publication is the excellence of its illustrations. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons ) MORE OR LESS connected with this 
cyclopeedia is the ‘‘ Biblfography of Guns and Shooting,” compiled 
by Wirt Gerrare.. It gives a survey of the literature of the subject 
from 1472 to the present day, the arrangement of titles and au- 
thors being chronological—the best one to follow, in this instance. 
(London: Simpkins, Marshall & Co.) 

GA. 


A SECOND EDITION of Mr. James Waylen’s ‘‘ The House of 
Cromwell,”’ revised by. the Rev. John Gabriel Cromwell, has been 
published in London. The book is a genealogical history of the 
family and descendants of the Protector, and is now prefaced by 
a new chapter which traces his ancestors as far back as possible. 
It is shown that he was descended from a nobleman, one Baron 
John de Cromwell, who in 1308 held the office of Constable of the 
Tower of London. His country seat was Tattershali Castle, not 
far from Boston in Lincolnshire. The line seems to be quite 
clearly made out from him down to Sir Henry Cromwell, who was 
knighted by Elizabeth, and died in 1603. He left the bulk of his 
estates to his eldest son, Oliver—apparently the first of the 
name,—who was knighted by James I. The Protector, however, 
was the son of Robert, the second son of Sir Oliver. The elder 
branch of the family had such a detestation of their cousin Oliver 
that some of them dropped’ the name of Cromwell, taking that of 
Williams, from a Mr. Morgan Williams who had married Kath- 
arine Cromwell in 1494, and whose son had abandoned his father's 
name for that of his mother. A new chapter is also added con- 
cerning the Cromwells in America, who are said to be numerous, 
though few are left in the old country. Whether they are direct 
descendants of the Protector does not appear to be clearly made 
out, though much information concerning their genealogy is given. 
The bulk of the voiume is devoted to the history of the five. sons 
and four daughters of the Protector, and their descendants; and 
there is an interesting chapter on his personal traits, etc. . (Lon- 
don: Eliot Stock.) 























Qetober 2 1897 
‘“«Pinor Poets are Cheap To-day” 


(London Truth) 
In ‘a well-known publisher’s window near Ludgate-hill there last week 
seeeets a row of books surmounted by the legend, ‘‘ Minor Poets are 
sheap To-day.”—Zvening Paper. 
Great is the grief of Elkin Matthew, 
As Vigo-streetwards the news is spread; 
Tears, sufficient well-nigh to bathe you,’ 
Stream from the eyes of ‘‘ The Bodley Head” ; 
Mr. Lane, with a courage failing, 
Counts his stock in a mournful way; 
Even the wind as it blows seems wailing, 
‘Minor Poets are Cheap to-day!” 


Away on the slopes of Mount Parnassus 
(On the ower slopes you will understand) 
Bardlets, in velvet jackets, pass us, 
A limp, inert and dejected band ; 
Never a one his pipe is tuning, 
Never a one is blithe and gay, 
For all are the crushing chorus crooning, 
** Minor Poets are cheap to-day!” 


** And yet,” they moan, ‘‘in our volumes recent 
How very impassioned we oft have been. 
' Some of our lines have been scarcely decent, 
Not a few have been quite obscene. 
Rough-edged paper, eccentric binding, 
Plas lubricity ought to pay; 
Yet we now to our grief are finding, 
‘Minor Poets are cheap to-day!’ 


** Vain have proved the critiques resplendent 

We of each other's poems pen; 

What is the use of the gush transcendent 
Ladled out by Le Gallienne ? 

What's the use of de /uxe editions 
And Beardsley’s pictures in such array ? 

Burst like bubbles are our ambitions— 

‘ Minor Poets are cheap a 


So, if the Muse you have wooed, forget her; 
If, young men, you've an itch for verse, 
Your talents turn to some purpose better— 
*T would not be easy to find a Worse; 
And when again bythe Muse deluded 
You to ‘‘ The Bodley Head” would stray, 
Oh, ponder the good advice included 
In ‘* Minor Poets are cheap to-day!" 





London Letter 


A LEADER of contemporary thought has passed away in 
‘Richard Holt Hutton. The name of ‘‘journalist” has lately 
acquired a somewhat equivocal meaning: men-of-letters speak of 
a ‘*mere journalist” in a tone of deprecation, and the higher 
-qualities of the calling are apt to be forgotton in the whirling 
eddy of that class of writing which is no more than a reporter's. 
‘But it is the glory of journalism that its ranks have included such 
men as Hutton, and the presence and example of such men have 
reminded the profession from time to time of the goodliness of 
the heritage to which it is called, and the possibilities of influence 
which lie at its feet. Hutton was a leader late born—let us hope 
«not the last—of that school of men-of-letters who have been 
drawn into journalism, and, so far from succumbing to its risks 
and penalties, have lifted it into the very sphere of literature, and 
stamped their image upon a part of their generation. Such men 
come singly, but, when they come, their influence is great. 

Everyone knows Ri Holt Hutton, and yet very few knew 
much about his life. When the news of his death reached the 
newspapers, most of the editors found themselves without bio- 
graphical data, and many and diverse stories have been cir- 
culated during the last week. Among many interesting estimates, 
none seems more sympathetic and accurate than that of Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll in The British. Weekly, and to that I must 
be indebted for several dates and facts. Hutton was born in 
Leeds, where-his. father was the minister of the -Mile Hill Uni- 
tarian Chapel, on 2 June 1826. His descent was soundly 
“Unitarian, for his grandfather was a minister in the same calling, 
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and presided over the Eustace Street Chapel in Dublin. While 
Richard was yet a boy, the family migrated to ‘London, the 
father having been appointed to the chapel in Carter..Lane, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, a thoroughfare now chiefly given over to 
warehouses and drays. They settled near King’s Cross, ‘a 
gloomy neighborhood even at that time, and Richard began his 
education at University College School, and subsequently at the 
College itself. Among his earliest friends was Walter Bagehot, 
with whom he used to walk the squares of Bloomsbury, discuss- 
ing problems of theology and social science. - It was natural 
that Hutton’s first idea should be to follow in the footsteps of his 
fathers, and his training was directed towards the Unitarian min- 
istry. However, when, after a sojourn of some time at two Ger- 
man universities, he returned to England to take up his calling, he 
found no adequate sphere open to him. It was clear to him that 
the pulpit was not to be his vocation, and he became a candidate, 
with success, for the Principalship of University Hall. He mar- 
ried about this time a sister of William Caldwell Roscoe. The 
work at University Hall: was heavy, and his health began to suffer. 
It was feared that he was on the verge of phthisis, and an expedi- 
tion to the West Indies was counselled and undertaken. The 
result was fortunate in his own case, fatal in his wife's. She 
contracted a fever, and died abroad. Hutton now resought Lon- 
don, a half-broken man, He had resigned his chair at University 
Hall, and began ‘to read. for the bar. He also wrote reviews and 
essays, principally in 7he Prospective Review. 

It was here that his work attracted the attention of Frederick 
Dennison Maurice, and led to an introduction from which grew a 
friendship of vitalinfluence upon Hutton’s career. He and Maur- 
ice talked of many things, and, under the persuasive touch of his 
friend, Hutton came to embrace the Church of England. Some 
of his new views he was enabled to set forth in a quarterly periodi- 
cal called Zhe National Review. “Life was ‘brightened for him 
anew, and he married a cousin of his first wife, with whom he 
lived in unalloyed happiness until her death, a few weeks before 
his own. His contributions to Zhe National included many of 
his best. known essays, and it was here that he set for the first time 
his peculiar seal upon the work that issued from his editorship. 
The paper was read by those who had a care for letters, but its 
circulation was not large. Hutton clearly required a wider sphere, 
and the opportunity was soon presented to him. He was. in his 
thirty-sixth or thirty-seventh year when Mr. Meredith Townsend 
came to England from India, with the intention of buying a paper 
and editing it himself. His choice fell upon 7he Spectator ; and, 
after a few months of heavy labor, during which he endeavored to 
conduct the paper single-handed, he called Hutton to his aid, and 
the alliance was begun which was only to be terminated this 
week by Hutton’s lamented death. 

How firmly Hutton set his mark upon Zhe Spectator all who 
read it know. Inevitably, its view broadened with the changes of 
time, but the main principles remained unaltered. In religion it 
was Anglican; in politics Conservative; in literature it stood by 
tradition. Our interest is naturally with its literary aspect, and it 
is here, perhaps, that the younger generation would have most com- 
plaint against its attitude. In its keen loyalty to all that is sound 
and essentially English in English literature, it was perhaps unduly 
apprehensive of innovations. It could not always perceive the 
channel in which the contemporary stream was running; it was 
always for breaking and scattering the forces, in fear of a flood. 
And yet how many voices there have been in praise of the new thing! 
How few have been consistently and with dignity raised in honor of 
those essential qualities by which alone literature can endure! It 
may be true that much of the work of The Spectator was character- 
ized by the view of uninspired mediocrity : but, ifits tone was seldom 
brilliant, it was at least always free of the errors of early and uncon- 
sidered enthusiam. And, above all, it has always known its own view, 
followed to its own goal, sustained its own policy. Never has 
there been an organ whose tone rose soclearly above‘ the saturnalia 
of ignoble, personal passions,” that has pursued so steadily the fixed 
ideal, that has been influenced so little by contemporary distractions, 
Such a voice—sometimes, it may be, retarding, sometimes oblivious 
to the claims of action—is just the voice most needed in modern En- 
glish journalism. We have voices in plenty that make for advance: 
there is no fear of our rusting. The great danger is that we may 
wear out in the pursuit of things unworthy of a quest. Itis to the 
vital interest of literature that the torch which’ Hutton handed on 
should be kept alight in our fevered race for reputation. Fortu> 
nately, we can hope for the best. 


LONDON, 17 Sept. 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. ;: 
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The Three Pundits 


In A LETTER to The Churchman, eulogictic of the 
late How of Wakeficld, England, Bishop Potter 
quotes a playful skit entitled’ ‘*The Three Pundirs,” 
writteh by Dr. How, and aimed at Bishop Ellicott, Dean 
Alford and Canon (afterward Bishop) Wordsworth. It 
is as follows :— 

‘* A bishop, a dean and a canon, they say, 
‘Were discussing a difficult passage one day. 
Said the canon, ‘1 rather 
ee with a father, 
And fancy I see 
A profound mystery, 
Which confutes, when unravelled, with stringent austerity, 
Modern impugners of Catholic verity.’ 
** Said the dean, ‘It is clear 
There’s a knotty point here; 
And I really can’t say 
That 1 quite see my way. 
The Germans, no doubt, 
Have found it all out: 

Ah, no! But the canon is wrong, I am sure; 
‘So it’s best, as we find it, to leave itobscure.’ 
** Said the bishop, ‘To me 

The solutions seem three, 
Which I'll call a, b, c. 

In favor of a 

There is much to say; 
‘Something for b, 

And a little for c. 

Against ‘a I find 

Reasons strong to my mind ; 
But by stronger ones yet 

B and ¢ are both met. 

And so, when the three I impartially weigh, 

T’th disposed to give in my adhesion to a. 

‘‘3t was thus that the canon 

Patristical ran on, 

Tt was thus that the dean 

Halted doubting between ; 

It was thus that the bishop 

The ‘meaning did fish up; 
It was thus that ‘dean, canon and bishop, they say, 
Discussed ‘that most difficult passage one day.” 


The Lounger 

Mrs, EMILy CRAWFORD, the well-known Paris ‘correspondent 
of the London Daily News, tells ‘‘ Lorna” of The British Weekly 
that there is no opening at all for women journalists in Paris. 
*« The manners of the country,” she says, ‘‘ are entirely against it. 
The French ‘press is at present in the hands of a rough, pushing, 
scrambling set of men, who guard their own rights most jealously 
against any intrusion of women. If a girl tried to force her way 
into @ Paris newspaper office, she would meet with scant courtesy, 
fand would-be looked upon as an interloper who deserved no 
imercy.” Tf this is the way Frenchmen treat women who interfere 
with their earnings, it is not difficult to believe that they would 
show even less. mercy to women who stood in the way of their 
lives. ‘‘ Worse stories are believed in Paris about the conduct of 
the men at the Charity Bazaar fire,” says Mrs. Crawford, ‘‘ than any 
which have appeared in print. The men at the bazaar were not of 
a good type—they were the idle loafers and hangers-on of society.” 


Ca. 


A‘CORRESPONDENT in England writes to Mr. Charles Battell 
Loomis, ‘to ‘call ‘his ‘attention to the fact ‘that his zom de guerre, 
‘Ruyter Little More, embodies a pun! ‘Mr. Loomis's Red Shawl 
and Bull article in 74e Critic was reprinted in full in the London 
Academy. The editor probably appreciated its humor, and did 
not“ake’ it ‘for a. ‘“sérious plea.”’ 

, oe 
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Tue Rev. Dr. LyMAN ABBOTT 


THE REv. Dr. Ly“an ABBOTT—of whose latest book an appre- 
ciative review will ‘be found on page 186—is one of the leaders of 
American religious thought. When he succeeded the late Henry 
Ward Beecher as pastor of Plymouth Church, all but those who 
knew him best feared that he had acted unwisely in taking a post 


in which he brought himself in contrast with one of the most power- 


ful preachers the nineteenth century had heard. Yet he justified 
what seemed his temerity, and has come nearer, perhaps, than any- 
one else could have come, to filling the large place left vacant by 
Mr. Beecher's death. Not only in the Brooklyn pulpit, but in the 
editorial chair of 7%e Outlook (in which, also, he succeeded the 
Plymouth pastor), he has been a power for good. 


@a. 


THE LATE Edward Lear of ‘‘nonsense ” verse memory has a 
successor in Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who, according to The British 
Weekly, persists in adhering to his opinion of Canada as ‘‘ Our 
Lady of the Snows.” Lady Marjorie Gordon, daughter of Lord 
Aberdeen, is the editor of Wee Willie Winkie, a juvenile mag- 
azine, and has just received from Mr. Kipling the following skit 
for publication :— 

‘* There was once a small boy of Quebec, 
Who was buried in snow to the neck. 


When asked: ‘ Are you friz?’ 
He replied: ‘Yes Tis, 


‘Bat'we don’t call this cold in Quebec.’ ” 
GA. 
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October 2 1897 


Dzar LOUNGER:—Apropos of the fact that the oldest of our 
great..magazines is just turning its double score of useful and 
honored years, I feel sure that we cannot be wrong in the desire 
to render tribute to Zhe Atlantic for what it has been, and is, to 
our. national literature. When I was a young student I received 
the legacy of a valuable library, which was a godsend to my 
country-town penury of books. This library was no less than 
some ten years’numbers of Zhe Atlantic Monthly— The Atlantic 
of Dr. Holmes, of Whipple, of Lowell, and of many others, 
including some younger, brilliant, but early extinguished names— 
like that of Theodore Winthrop. It was in remembering that long 
roll, almost all of whom have responded Adsum to a call beyond 
our mortal hearing—and in remembering the ardor of my own 
youthful delight in their ever memorable work, that the following 
Birthday Sonnet was suggested and written :— 


AD NUMEN ATLANTIC 


Thou gracious spirit of the illumined scroll, 

Thine was it, in the days of human wrong, 

To breathe into the trumpet accents strong, 

That woke to sleepless wrath our great of soul. 

On lips that served thee was the burning coal 

Of prophecy oft laid; the stinging thong 

In hands that served thee! Of thy vatic throng 
Were names,—young names, heard, too, in battle-roll. 


And yet,—far from all civic strife and stress, 

A dual self of thine did sit, and heed 

Numbers celestial flowing from the sphere: 
Thine was it then, as now, to greet and bless 
Each voice of song, trembling to lyre or reed, 
And give the garland not soon touched with sere. 


@a. 


The Daily Chronicle of London has been inquiring into the 
sales of photographs of leading men and women, and made the 
melancholy discovery that the photographs of authors are not in 
demand.. The only author whose picture is called. for with any 
degree of persistency is Miss Maria Corelli, but, as she refuses to 
be photographed, the demand is not supplied. In this country, 
not only is there little or no demand for the photographs of authors, 
but one never even szes them displayed for sale. In the Broadway 
shops where photographs are sold, acters, actresses and profes- 
sional beauties hold the windows, with a slight sprinkling ot 
clergymen, for in the thick of this strange company one frequently 
sees the portraits of Dr. Parkhurst and Bishop Potter; and I can- 
not think that the placing of them there is done altogether without 


malice. 
Qa 


REALLY, one does not know what to believe about Miss Marie 
Corelli. We read the most interesting stories concerning her in 
the London papers, and no sooner have we read them, than out 
comes her denial showing them to be pure invention. The latest 
story concerning this popular novelist was that, though she had 
long denied the public the right to see her photograph or engraved 
portrait, she had finally consented to let one appear in the forth- 
coming volume of ‘‘Gems”’ selected from her writings. For no 
other reason than to see what Miss Corelli looked like, I had 
determined to purchase these ‘‘ Gems” while they were yet damp 
from the press. But now comes Miss Corelli and dashes all my 
hopes. In a letter to the editor of the London Dazly Maii, in 
which paper the story first appeared, she denies that a portrait of 
her will be published with the ‘‘Gems.” But not to give too great 
a disappointment to a waiting public she adds :— 

‘*A full-length picture of me, painted this year by Miss Helen 
Donald Smith, will be exhibited by Messrs. Graves & Co. at their 
galleries in Pall Mall during October, and another portrait by Ellis 


Roberts will probably be seen later on at the Grafton Galleries. 
But no photograph of me will as yet be given to the public, and 
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the story of my having sent ‘one to the editor of a popular mag- 
azine in order that it might illustrate an interview, and then having 
demanded it back again,’ is, like many other statements made 
about me, a fiction.” 

It need hardly be said that the portrait-painters here mentioned, 
to say nothing of the fortunate gallery owners, will make hay 
while basking in the sunshine of Miss Corelli’s counterfeit present- 
ment. It is an ill wind that blows no advertising in the way of 
this gifted author. 

@a. 

ON THE DAY that the Roxburghe tenantry celebrated the 
majority of the eighth Duke, Sir Victor Alexander George Robert 
Bulwer- Lytton, third Earl Lytton, came of age. He was born at 
Simla on August 10, 1876 (two weeks later than the Duke of Rox- 
burghe), and succeeded his father in 1891. The family traces its 
origin to Sir Robert de Lytton, Comptroller of the Household of 
Henry IV; and Knebworth came into their possession in the fif- 
teenth century. With such a grandfather as the famous novelist, 
and such a father as ‘‘Owen Meredith,’”’ the poet-diplomatist, a 
good deal may be expected from the Earl who has just emerged 
from minorhood. The young Dake of Roxburghe bears a title 
known in the lettered world from the great collection of books ac- 
cumulated by the third Duke, who made book-hunting a fashion - 
able fad. 

‘eA. 

I NOTICE the death, at Rome, Italy, on Sept. 21, of Louisa 
Ward, wife of Luther Terry, in the seventy-fifth year of her age. 
To the average reader of death-notices this simple announcement 
will suggest nothing, but there are those who, when they read it, 
will know that the mother of F. Marion Crawford has died. Not 
only was Mrs. Terry the mother of this popular novelist, whose 
father was Thomas Crawford, the sculptor, but she was the sister 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and of the late Mrs. Adolph Maillard 
Mrs. Howe is now the only surviving daughter of a wealthy New 
York banker, by the name of Ward, whose only son was the late 
Samuel Ward, better known as ‘‘ Uncle Sam.” When Mrs, 
Terry and her two sisters were young girls living in their father’s 
hospitable mansion in Bond Street, they were known to their many 
admirers as the Three Graces. They were not only beautiful, but 
clever and cultivated, Mrs. Howe being particularly famous for 
her wit and talent at that early day. 


@a. 


THE ENGLISH ARE a curious compound of conservatism and 
progressiveness. This is not presented as a new discovery; yet 
every new illustration of the slowness of the race to grasp new 
ideas must surprise one who realizes how sure it is uliimately to 
seize a good idea and get all out of it that is to be got. All of 
which is apropos of certain lucubrations in The Sketch, anent the 
death of Sir John Bennett. The noted watchmaker declared that 
the watchmaking industry in England was killed at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1878, which he attended as a Commissioner, receiving 
the Cros of the Legion of Honor. 


‘* He saw that the Swiss produced better watches for less money 
than did English manufacturers, and he called meetings of masters 
and men, to induce them to try to produce the best possible watch 
at the least possible cost. But he was only denounced as a busy- 
body. Yet it was about this time that Charles Dickens used to 
call frequently in Cheapside and talk by the hour to the watch- 
maker who was fighting so hard for his craft. One of the reforms 
which Sir John urged was the utilization of feminine skill, and one 
day Charles Dickens appeared in Cheapside with Mrs, ‘‘ Orion” 
Horne and two or three other ladies, and called out in his cheery 
tones, ‘‘ Bennett, I want you to put these women to work.” And 
Bennett did, giving them designs for watch-cases to prepare. But 
English engravers stubbornly refused to engrave designs from 
feminine fingers, and the women workers had to give it up.” 
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The Drama 
*¢ The Little Minister ’’ 


WHEN it was announced that Mr. Barrie’s new play, which was 
produced at the Empire Theatre, on Monday evening, differed in 
many respects from the book upon which it was supposed to be 
founded, few persons, probably, suspected how radical the differ- 
ence was. Asa matter of fact, the play is practically an independ- 
ent work, having very little in common with the novel, except in 
the matter of names and locality. The mere mention of the fact 
that the Babbie of the footlights is the daughter of Lord Rintoul, 
a lady of quality who goes masquerading for her amusement, by 
means of a secret panel in her father's castle, will indicate what 
havoc has been made of the original story. It must be admitted 
that the dramatic version is in almost every way inferior, less credi- 
ble, more conventional and certainly less interesting. Neverthe- 
less, it still retains some spice of the old literary and romantic 
flavor and, if it can be quickened in action and deepened in interest, 
it may yet prove to be of theatrical value. 

There is reason to suspect that the design of it may have been 
modified in order to avoid making a too exacting demand upon the 
histrionic resources of Miss Maude Adams, who enacts the heroine. 
That popular young actress is in several respects well suited to the 
character as it now exists.. She possesses a vein of whimsical 
humor, which has been of great service to her in her brief and brilliant 
career, a great fund of vivacity, a graceful and winning manner, and 
good spirits. She is capable, moreover, of little touches of tender- 
ness and of flashes of feeling, but hitherto she has revealed no 
power of dealing with deep or sustained emotion. This is perhaps 
the reason why Mr. Barrie’s play, after starting in very serious, not 
to say melodramatic fashion—the elders are portentous figures— 
and slowly approaching what seems to be a difficult and emotional 
crisis, descends suddenly to farce, and ‘‘solvuntur risu tabule.” 
At this juncture, when the Little Minister discovers how deeply he 
has compromised himself to no purpose, and the girl is distracted 
between the desire to be loyal to her lover, a sense of duty to her 
father, and the dread of humiliation, there is plainly an opportun- 
ity for some strong and moving acting, but it is overlooked, or thrust 
aside for the sake of a situation, which may be, nay is, both ingen- 
ious andcomic, but is neither natural nor sympathetic. Nevertheless, 
it was at this point that the fortune of the play was saved. Miss 
Adams entered heartily into the spirit of the complications, with a 
full appreciation of their comic possibilities, and, using the expedients 
which have stood her in good stead on previous occasions, carried 
the scene to a triumphant conclusion. Indisputably she scored a 

1 success, and played the wilful,generous, spoiled child very 
prettily and naively, but her performance could scarcely be called 
an impersonation, least of all of the real Babbie. 

There were some intelligent actors in the cast, but they were 
not very successful in interpreting Mr. Barrie’s humor. The per- 
sonages throughout are much better than the play. All the elders, 
for instance, are capitally sketched, but the touch of the players is 
far too heavy. Mr. William H. Thompson furnishes an elaborate 
study, which is most excellent as mere acting, but overwrought for 
actual life. Others of the company show a similar lack of discre- 
tion. As for the Little Minister himself, he has undergone a trans- 
formation almost as complete as that which has overtaken Babbie, 
but it would not be fair to hold Mr. Robert Edeson wholly respons- 
ible for his failure in acharacter not at allin his line. He and 
his associates plainly exerted themselves to the utmost, and the 
representation was as smooth and fluent as could be wished. The 
management, too, is on a liberal and tasteful scale. As present 
entertainment the play will serve, but it would have pleased more 
if it had been called by some other name. 


The October [Magazines 
‘The Atlantic Monthly ’’ 

WHat we chiefly congratulate Ze AZ¢/antic upon, on this, its 
fortieth anniversary, is the demonstration it has made that there 
is room, and a high position, in this country for a magazine which 
has made the cultivation of literature its chief aim. Next to this 
fact—which, it may be said incidentally, reflects much credit on 
the American public, as well as on the editors and publishers of 
the magazine—the one most conspicuous in this connection is the 
excellence of this anniversary number, which we take as marking, 
not the culmination of the magazine’s distinguished career, but 
the beginning of a new era of aspiration, effort and achievement. 
Of the leading article—Mr. James Lane Allen’s ‘‘ Two Prin- 
ciples in Recent American Fiction” —we shall speak later, at some 
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length. The second is M. Brunetiére’s paper on ‘‘ The French 
Mastery” of style, which he attributes, not to the superiority of 
the great French writers over the great writers of other lands, nor 
to the natural superiority of the language itself, but to the fact 
that almost everyone in France has for centuries been striving to 
make the language the most perfect medium for the clear expres- 
sion of general ideas, This effort has amounted really to a 
national ‘‘conspiracy.” It is perhaps unnecessary to say that, 
even in translation, M. Brunetiére himself admirably exemplifies 
the quality he commends. ‘We are glad to find that Mr. Henry 
D. Sedgwick, Jr., has written of d’Annunzio, not to praise, but to 
condemn him. The conclusion of his judgment is that ‘‘ there are 
great regions of reality and romance still to be discovered by bold 
adventurers, but Gabriele d’Annunzio will not find them, though 
he stand a-tiptoe.”——‘‘ Forever and a Day” is a song by Mr. 
Aldrich, with a distinctive and inimitable melody and grace. 
‘*Sargasso Weed” is one of Mr. Stedman’s infrequent poems, 
reminding us that the poet is still a poet, and has not altogether 
abdicated his kingdom for the critic’s poor estate. —— No one could 
write more intelligently or appreciatively of ‘‘ The Upward Move- 
ment in Chicago” than Mr. H. B. Fuller, whose theme is, of 
course, the intellectual advancement, and not the physical move- 
ment hinted at in the title of his novel, ‘‘ The Cliff Dwellers.” 
Mr. Stanley writes of Africa and Mr. Kennan of Russia. Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith begins a new novel, ‘‘Caleb West,” and the 
editor follows these and other contributions with a prose epilogue, 
rehearsing the story of 7he Atlantic’s forty years. 

On another page, under the heading of the Lounger, will 
be found a timely tribute in verse to the magazine of Lowell, 
Underwood, Howells, Aldrich, Scudder and Page. 








‘¢The Century Magazine’’ 

WE WILL miss two old friends from the pages of future Centurzes 
—for both Dr. Mitchell’s ‘‘Hugh Wynne” and Gen. Porter's 
‘* Campaigning with Grant”’ are concluded in the October number. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison will succeed Dr. Mitchell, while the successor 
of Gen. Porter has not yet been mentioned. The Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt opens the number with an article called ‘‘ The Honor 
Roll of the New York Police,’’ in which he describes the many 
brave deeds of these much abused men. Theillustrations, by Jay 
Hambridge, bear out all that Mr. Roosevelt says in his text. In- 
deed, they are even more thrilling than the descriptions. ——We are 
particularly interested in Mr. Joseph Pennell’s ‘‘ The Art of Charles 
Keene,” to whose work he will soon devote an entire book. Mr. 
Pennell flatly denies the charge made by some of Keene’s critics, 
that he had noeye for beauty. The blindness was theirs, according 
to Mr. Pennell :—‘‘ The true beauty in his drawings must necessarily 
be hidden from such writers. The artist knows well enough that 
there is beauty, and of many kinds, in Keene’s drawings—greatest 
of all, beauty in the method of expression, in every line set down, 
whether it gives the sweep of the wide moorland or the repeated 
house-fronts shutting in a London street ; the greasy creases in Rob- 
ert’s coat, or the rags hanging about the little guttersnipe. And 
beauty there is, too, in his landscapes—masterpieces many of them 
are,—and in his people, the women in voluminous skirts, the little girls 
in simple frocks. And, above all, there is the beauty essential to 
show character, however hideous in itself, or insignificant in a mere 
moral or social aspect. And that he could draw the typically 
beautiful woman when he wished, his unpublished work proves.” 
The truth of Mr. Pennell’s argument is borne out by the examples of 
Keene’s work that illustrate his paper. A number of letters 
written by Dr. O. W. Holmes to a classmate in the South are here 
published for the first time. They were not incorporated in his 
biography, for the sufficient reason that they were not found when 
that readable book was published. They are not of great import- 
ance, but are interesting—one in particular, written to Judge Morse 
in 1861,giving his view of the impending war :—‘‘ We all iook upon 
the Southern movement very much as Mr. Rhett does, as not an event 
of a day, not anything produced by Mr. Lincoln’s election or by 
the non-execution of the fugitive-slavelaw, but as a matter that has 
been gathering head for thirty years. That is the way he seesit, and 
that is the way wedo. The plain truth is, our civilizations have been 
diverging, and the old constitutional joints have worked loose. 
The slave system and the free-labor system have each come to a 
consciousness of the differences they had, as the nation has grown. 
I am afraid our difficulties are not functional, but organic. You 
may be right; certainly your position seems forced upon you by 
nature; but unfortunately, as one of the most accomplished ladies 
of the South wrote the other day to one of our classmates, civiliza- 
tion is against you.” 
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‘¢Harper’s Magazine ”’ 


NOTHING could be more apropos than Capt. A. T. Mahan’s 
paper, in this number, on ‘‘ The Strategic Features of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea,” for in it he sets forth the advant- 
ages that Cuba possesses over other West India Isles as a basis 
of naval operations for the protection of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. At this very moment it is proposed that the United States 
shall buy Cuba, and not only end its troubles with Spain, but 
hold it for our own protection. ‘‘ With the United States friendly 
or neutral, in a case of war,” says Capt. Mahan, ‘‘ there can be 
no comparison between the advantages of Cuba, conferred by its 
situation and its size, and those of Jamaica, which, by these quali- 
ties of its rival, is effectually cut off from that source of supplies. 
Nor is the disadvantage of Jamaica less marked with reference to 
communication with other quarters than the United States—with 
Halifax, with Bermuda, with Europe. Its distance from these 
points, and from Santa Lucia, where the resources of Europe may 
be said to focus for it, makes its situation one of extreme isolation ; 
a condition emphasized by the fact that both Bermuda and Santa 
Lucia are themselves dependent upon outside sources for any- 
thing they may send to Jamaica. At all these points, coal, the 
great factor of modern naval war, must be stored and the supply 
maintained. They do not produce it. The mere size of Cuba, 
the amount of population which it has, or ought to have, the num- 
ber of its seaports, the extent of the industries possible to it, tend 
naturally to an accumulation of resources such as great mercantile 
communities always entail. These, combined with its nearness to 
the United States, and its other advantages of situation, make 
Cuba a position that can have no military rival among the islands 
of the world, except Ireland. With a friendly United States, 
isolation is impossible to Cuba.”———While Captain Mahan hints 
at a possible conquest of America by foreign invaders, Mr. Casper 
Whitney writes of the actual conquest of America by the time- 
honored game of golf—a game of which the first mention was 
made in this country as long ago as 1779, when an advertisement 
in The Royal Gazette of Boston announced where clubs and balls 
could be purchased. The introduction of modern golf into 
America, as near as can be ascertained, was made by Mr. Charles 
B. Macdonald in 1875, nearly a hundred years after the appear- 
ance of the aforesaid advertisement. A strange tale, indeed, is 
that which Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth tells of Gheel, a town in 
Belgium inhabited by the insane and their attendants. ‘The 
strange thing about Gheel is,” he says, ‘‘ that most of the patients 
become harmless there. As the open-air hospital is now conducted, 
it is one of the most successful experiments in mental healing that 
have ever been made.” When one thinks of the usual methods 
employed in the treatment of the insane, the Gheel method seems 
almost like insanity. This number contains the first instalment 
of ‘‘Spanish John,” a tale of adventure in the manner of S. J. 
Weyman, by William McLennan. 
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‘¢ Lippincott’s Magazine’’ 


MR. JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER contributes the complete novel to 
the October Lippincott's. It is called ‘* A Knight of Philadelphia,” 
and relates an episode of the war for independence, the chief char- 
acters being two Continental officers, who assume the uniforms, 
names and credentials of two British officers captured by them on 
their way to join Howe at Philadelphia. The masquerade succeeds 
beyond expectation, especially as they have the good luck to be 
chased by a band of their own countrymen, who are deceived by 
their uniforms; and thus begins an adventure that ends most satis- 
factorily, after many narrow escapes.——Among the remaining 
contents of this number we mark a paper on ‘‘ The Under Side of 
New Orleans,” by Frances Albert Doughty; a consideration of 
‘*Bad Story-telling,” by Frederick M. Bird; and a review of 
‘* Some Literary Shrines of Manhattan,” by Theodore F. Wolfe, 
who starts at the Battery in the days when Diedrich Knickerbocker 
was contemplating his history, and works his way uptown to the 
present Evening Post building, with many a step aside to remind 
us of Cooper, Tennant, Drake, Paulding, Hamilton and many 
others. 





‘¢ Scribner’s Magazine ’’ 


‘*WHAT I and George Think about the Situation in Greece” 
might be the heading of Mr. Henry Norman’s paper in the October 
Scribner's, more modestly entitled ‘‘The Wreck of Greece.” 
There are few correspondents who write more entertainingly than 
Mr. Norman, and few who are so well informed, but we could 
wish that everything he wrote was not so dominated by the 
personal equation—in other words, that he made less of himself 
and more of his sources of information. He takes great pains 
to get at the bottom of things and is enthusiastic in his work, 
but he leads a great many people to undervalue it because 
of the prejudice they feel towards what seems to them like 
egotism. Not the least interesting feature of this paper is 
the illustrations, made from photographs taken by the author. 
Everyone feels a certain amount of curiosity as to the 
inside workings of a newspaper. Therefore, ‘‘ The Newspaper 
as a Business Enterprise,” by J. Lincoln Steffens, will be widely 
read. As we are great respecters of the cost of things in this 
country, our respect for newspapers should increase on learning 
of the enormous fortunes that are spent in bringing them out. 
When we buy a morning paper for a cent, we do not realize that 
millions of dollars are annually spent in its production. Here are 
some of the figures as set forth by Mr. Lincoln :—” The expenditure 
of a newspaper that is operated on a large scale was as follows 
last year: Editorial and literary matter, $220,000; local news, 
$290,000; illustrations, $180,000; correspondents, $125,000; 
telegraph, $65,000; cable, $27,000; mechanical department, 
$410,500; paper, $617,000; business office, ink, rent, light, etc., 
$219,000. This paper has a very expensive staff of editorial 
writers, but the $220,000 is largely for special articles of a very 
miscellaneous character. Most papers of the same class—the 
cheap ‘great daily,"—-put about two per cent. of their total 
expenditure on this item.”———Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody will 
not be asked to accept the presidency of a woman’s suffrage 
society by anyone who reads her papers in Scribner's. She 
treats the woman question with a satirical touch, and gives utter- 
ance to enough truths to make her unpopular with a large number 
of her sex. Yet she is never offensive. She merely punctures 
the doll with her pen, when, lo! out comes the sawdust. Prof. 
Bliss Perry of Princeton University has a most interesting and 
sensible paper on ‘‘ The Life of a College Professor.” In dis- 
cussing the material side of the professor's life, he says:—‘* The 
assurance of a fixed income isa source of permanent satisfaction, 
however disproportionate the income to the service that is ren- 
dered. * * * Aside.from the bare possibility of a call to a 
richer institution, the college professor is not likely to be earning 
more at fifty than at thirty. Unlike most other professions, there 
is here no gradual increase of income to give tangible evidence of 
a man’s growth in power.” Prof. Perry thinks that, on the 
whole, the professor’s life is not an unhappy one.——We must 
call attention to the article on Miss Cecelia Beaux, who ranks near 
Mr. J. S. Sargent among American portrait-painters. ——Prof. 
Wyckoff’s ‘‘ The Workers,”” now running in this magazine, has 
attracted the attention of labor organizations all over the United 
States. In the papers to be published in 1898, Prof. Wyckoff will 
deal with organized labor, giving a graphic account of the Chicago 
riots, of which he was an eye-witness. 
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The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


THE visitor to the American Institute Fair in the Madison 
Square Garden will find the art-gallery much better worth a visit 
than is usually the case, thanks to the judgment shown by the 
Chairman of the Art Committee, Mr. George G. Rockwood. 
Among the pictures shown there we may particularize Mr. John La 
Farge’s ‘‘ Christ and Nicodemus”; ‘* Le Grand Miroir,”” by Alex- 
ander Harrison; landscapes by Bruce Crane and Henry Orne 
Ryder, and proofs of wood engravings by Henry Wolf. 


—The French sculptor Rodin has just finished the model of the 
statue of Victor Hugo ordered by the French Government for the 
Parthenon. M. Rodinis engaged at present in executing in marble 
Fe statue of the same subject exhibited at the Salon of the Champ 

e Mars, 


—Rosa Bonheur exhibited this season four pastels in Paris, for 
the first time in thirty years. The reason she gives for not ex- 
hibiting her pictures is that they are always sold before they are 
finished. She lives in great seclusion all the year round at Fon- 
tainebleau, and the fact that the four pictures referred to are all 
dated 1897 shows remarkable energy on the part of a woman of 
seventy-five years. 


M. Antokolsky, sculptor, writer and critic, is of all contempo- 
rary Russian artists the one in whom the French public is most in- 
terested. He first exhibited in France in 1889, when he sent a 
Christ in marble, a bust of Peter the Great, an Ivan the Terrible, 
and a tragic figure of Mephistopheles, all of which were greatly ad- 
mired. Since that time M. Antokolsky has only exhibited occa- 
sionaily in Paris, and the Parisians at present are familiar with but 
a small part of his work. In the last number of L’Zuvre d'Art, 
Mme. Raffalovitch completes, in an interesting study of the emi- 
nent sculptor, the personal souvenirs which M. Antokolsky pub- 
lished last winter in the Revue de Paris. 





Notes 


Harper's Weekly announces the appearance, a month hence, of 
a weekly journal entitled Lzterature, to be edited by Mr. H. D. 
Traill and published in London by Zhe Times, and in America 
‘*Though it will consist mainly of 
reviews of books, it will invite correspondence on, and will itself 
deal with, any literary subject of permanent or of current interest 
to the writing, publishing, or reading world. The rule of anonym- 
ity will be generally observed in its reviews, though not with un- 
varying strictness."’ It is proposed to publish occasionally a bibli- 
graphy of some topic of the time. Lzterature will be published in 
the same form as 7he Atheneum, but will contain twice as many 
pages as that journal. It is not the literary supplement of 7he 
Times, as has been rumored, but an entirely independent publica- 
tion. It will not be illustrated. 


Messrs. Hougkton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘‘ The Story 
of an Untold Love,” a novel, by Paul Leicester Ford; the Riverside 
Edition of ‘‘ Holmes’s Complete Works,” in thirteen volumes; 
** Diana Victrix,” a novel of New Orleans, the White Mountains, 
New York and Boston, by Florence Converse; ‘‘ France under 
Louis XV,” by James Breck Perkins; ‘‘ Varia,’’ a new volume of 

rs, by Agnes Repplier; -‘Nature’s Diary,” a new year-book, 
by Francis H. Allen, with illustrations; and a popular edition of 
Thoreau’s ‘‘ Walden,” with Emerson’s biographical introduction. 





There are enough unpublished poems by the late Lord Tenny- 
son given in the Memoir by his son to cover thirty six pages. With 
a little padding, they would make quite a good sized volume by 
themselves. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will be the American pub- 
lishers of the new edition of the Waverley Novels, published in 
England by Mr. Dent. Mr. Clement K. Shorter, who will furnish 
the biographical introductions to the novels, has at his command, 
we learn, the unique collection of Scott materials accumulated by 
the late Mr. Dykes Campbell. The first two volumes will be ready 
on Oct. 25. The edition is to be in forty-eight volumes, to which 
Mr. Herbert Railton will contribute about forty topographical 
drawings, and there will also be a series of portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott and others who were intimately associated with him. The 
volumes are to be of pocket size. 
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Mr. Blackmore’s new novel, ‘‘ Dariel,” will be published by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. in the course of three weeks. 





In a review of Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright's ‘‘ Citizen Bird,” 
in The Critic of Sept. 25, the reviewer said that ‘‘ we must give a 
large share of the credit to the mounter of the specimens [birds] 
from which he [Mr. Fuertes] worked ” We take pleasure in saying 
that our reviewer was incorrect in supposing that the pictures 
were drawn from stuffed specimens. The poses wete taken 
direct from nature. In working out the details the artist used what 
are technically known as ‘‘ birdskins,” flat and without shape. 





Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. of Boston announce a new edition 
of ‘Golden Dog ” (‘* Le Chien d’Or”), by W. Kirby, with twelve 
full-page illustrations from original drawings and scenes in and 
about Quebec. The book has long been out of print. 


In the course of his address at the opening of the Jefferson 
Theatre, in Portland, Me., Mr. Joseph Jefferson spoke of the theatre 
which his father built in Springfield, Ill., in 1840. It resembled a 
drygoods box, he said, and the prohibitory license exacted made it 
impossible to open it until Abraham Lincoln, thena young lawyer, 
came to Mr. Jefferson’s rescue and prevailed on the city fathers 
to take off the license. He closed with these local reminiscences :— 
‘* You will be surprised, I think, when I tell you that I acted here 
forty years ago. It is quite likely that I have played before not 
only the fathers and mothers, but the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, of many who are assembled here to-night. And I 
might further say that it is not the first time you have honored me, 
for the first honor I ever received at a public entertainment was in 
this city. A dinner was given to me here, and the chairman at 
that dinner was no less a person than one whom you all hold in 
most affectionate remembrance, the Hon. James G. Blaine.” 

Under the title of ‘‘Tourguéneff and his French Circle, ’’ Miss Ethel 
Arnold, a daughter of the late Matthew Arnold, will shortly pub- 
lish, through Mr. Fisher Unwin, a translation of various letters ad- 
dressed to Flaubert, George Sand, Zola, Maupassant, Gambetta 
and others. These are probably the letters that have appeared in 
Cosmopolis. The volume is edited by M. Halpérine-Kaminsky. 





Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, are about to issue a sumptuous 
edition of ‘‘ The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ,” illustrated with 
over 5co0 pictures by Tissot. The work, which is edited by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (N. d’Anvers), will be complete in twelve parts, and 
the first part will appear in October. This is a work upon which 
the French publishers expended over $200,000. The French 
edition is published at 1500 frs., but the English will be only about 
a fifth of that price. 





M. Zola will not come to America to lecture, at least not yet— 
and never to reply to M. Brunetiére’s criticisms. He holds out the 
hope that he may come at some distanf day, and tell us how the 
nations love one another—a subject that suggests a wide field for 
sarcastic treatment. 





Mr. Barrie is quoted as saying to a lecturer who wished to 
speak, in public, of his experiences in Nottingham on the staff of 
the Express of that town:—‘‘I thank you for your letter, and 
wish you had a better subject for your lecture. I don’t know of 
any personal article about myself that is not imaginary and largely 
erroneous. But there is really nothing to tell that would interest 
anyone, Yes, I was in Nottingham for a year, and liked it 
well, though I was known to scarce anyone. It you ever met an 
uncouth stranger wandering in the dark around the castle, ten or 
twelve years ago, his appearance unimpressive, a book in each 
pocket, and his thoughts three hundred miles due north, it might 
have been the subject of your lecture.” This recalls to an En- 
glish commentator another anecdote of Mr. Barrie. ‘‘I am al- 
ways at Thrums,” he said, ‘‘ except when the papers say I am.” 

Miss M. G. Tuttiett (‘‘ Maxwell Gray ’’) is the daughter of a med- 
ical practitioner at Newport, Isle of Wight. Upon his death, a 
few years ago, she came up from the Isle of Wight to a pretty little 
house at Richmond, where she still lives with her widowed mother. 
She is an invalid, and does not often leave the four walls of home, 
finding her consolation indoors in reading and writing and in the 
society of pet cats. This love for'cats explains the self-assertive- 
ness of Mark Antony in ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
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A correspondent of the Orlowsky Wjestnif recently met M. 
Tolstot and got some of the great novelist’s ideas on music. These 
are much more conservative than one would expect of such a revo- 
lutionary. He thinks Wagner a decadent who replaces inspira- 
tion by science; he is a stranger to melody and loves noise, he is 
incomprehensible to the majority, and Tolstoi, for his part, prefers 
the most humble popular melody to Wagner’s most ambitious 
composition. ‘‘ Tolstoi interests himself passionately in political 
events and speaks in violent terms of the government of his 
country. But literary work has the first place in his plans for the 
future, and one can hope for more works from his pen, particu- 
larly as he has renounced all manual labor.” His age and 
health, said he, no longer permitted him to live according to what 
he considered the laws of nature and the precepts of the Gospel. 





‘*We profess to take a great interest in American domestic 
politics nowadays,” says the Glasgow Herald, ‘‘but it may be 
doubted whether the average man in the street, or even upon 
’Change, could say off-hand what isa Mugwump. Yet no term 
is better understood or oftener used in the States, and the New 
York Critic now announces the death of a philologist, one Dr. 
Trumball, whose chief undertaking seems to have been the track- 
ing of this mysterious appellation to its lair.” This is a little hard 
on the late Dr. Trumbull. 

Apropos of the organizing of the new Académie des Goncourts, 
says M. Maurice Spronck, with the object of evading any appear- 
ance of solemnity, the Academy will have no fixed residence; it 
will be a nomadic and ambulatory academy. ‘‘ We shall meet 
sometimes in a café, sometimes in a restaurant, at breakfast or at 
dinner, and there, around the table, hold our sessions. Can the 
state prevent our breakfasting or dining together? No, certainly 
the state can’t do that.” * * * The Ten are free to breakfast 
and dine as they please, and to ‘hold their sessions,’ sometimes 
in one café, sometimes in another. They have the right, as it 
may please them, to ‘change their cooking, in order not to 
be poisoned.’ They caneven * * * meet in a dining-car of the 
Havre express or any other train.” This would be as ambulatory 
and anti-solemn as possible, and subtle minds may find in it sub- 
ject for reflections on an ingenious symbolism. 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere, whose ‘‘ Recollections” will shortly be 
published by Mr. Edward Arnold, was ih his younger days on 
more than one occasion a guest of the poet Wordsworth, and was 
admitted to the privilege of his friendship. Of Wordsworth and 
of Hartley and Sara Coleridge he has much to tell; and he was 
intimately acquainted with both Cardinals Newman and Manning. 

The Academy understands that Mrs. Morris has decided to give 
up Kelmscott House. Of the art treasures and personal relics 
accumulated there, a:very few will be allowed to remain. The 
handsome Persian carpet which used to hang as a canopy in the 
dining-room has been bought by the South Kensington Museum 
for 200/., and the valuable Rossettis will probably be lent by Mrs. 
Morris to one or other of the national collections. The Kelmscott 
Press, as previously announced, will be wound up by the executors 
as soon as the works now in hand are completed. As for Mr. 
Morris’s magnificent library, that has already been sold at a very 
high figure to a purchaser whose name is to remain a secret. 

In a recent Hebdo-Débais, there is an amusing account of the 
way in which M. Francisque Sarcey and the members of the 
Comedie Francaise were treated during the late performance of the 
Erinyes in the city of Orange. ‘ The Orangeois regarded them in 
the same light as the summer-boarder is regarded in a country 
town, and on one occasion M. Sarcey, good-humored as heis, was 
compelled to threaten to break the head of a coachman who charged 
him more than twice as much for a drive as he would have to pay 
in Paris. And when M. Sarcey speaks of breaking anyone’s head, 
says M. Clément, it must be a bad case. M. Sarcey didn’t break 
the man’s head, but he hurled a Parthian shaft at the Orangeois 
before leaving :—‘‘C’est bon, une et méme deux fois, * * * 
d’étriller des Parisiens naifs, qui, sur la foi des traités, ont cru 
en votre hospitalité. A toi Tartarin, la premiére manche. Mais 
tes compatriotes ont tué la poule aux ceufsd’or.” M. Clément 
says that the members of the Comédie Francaise complain that 
because they are subsidized by the state, they are made to work 
‘* like niggers,”” and even in vacation time. The fact is that there is 
a crying difference between the treatment of the members of the 
Comédie and that of the pensionnaires of the Odéon. Not only does 
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the state subsidize the Odéon to remain closed during the summer 
months, but it also refused to mobilize them for the performances 
at Orange. The members of the Comédie think that they have 
had enough of it, and that it is now the turn of the Odéoniens. 





A number of Russian women are preparing for Dr. Nansen 
an original gift, consisting of a carpet with a map of the North 
Pole regions embroidered in silks. The places visited by him in 
his famous voyage will be worked in silver and gold thread. 

Some years ago an Englishman, ‘‘rich and original,” hired St. 
Martin’s Hall in London to declaim ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” This took 
him several days, as he apparently liked hearing his own voice and 
wanted to prolong the agony, but as he was alone, one cannot tell 
if his memory failed him at any point. An Italian professor has 
done still better. He has recited from memory, and in the pres- 
ence of a large assemblage, all the *‘ Divine Comedy.” The reci- 
tation took at least twenty hours, during which the professor did 
not once stop or make any mistake. He probably had a wager to 
sustain him, but what could have induced his hearers to sit through 
such an ordeal ? 





Education 
Educational Notes 


FROM The Critic’s point of view, one of the pleasantest of the in 
cidental results of the coming enlargement of this city is the fact 
that it will make the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences a New 
York institution. Weare reminded of this by the appearance of the 
Institute’s Prospectus, containing a preliminary announcement of the 
anniversary meetings, addresses, lectures, exhibitions, department 
meetings, concerts, schools, courses of instruction, etc., during 
the year 1897-8. The season of active work begins on Thursday, 
Sept. 30, and closes on Saturday, June 4. The number of ad- 
dresses, lectures, exhibitions and department meetings is 525, or 
about fifteen for each of the thirty-five weeks of the season. As 
nearly as practicable, these are so arranged that at least one shall 
be held on each afternoon, and one on each evening of the week, 
Sundays excepted. The members’ weekly tickets admit two per- 
sons in the evening, and one in the daytime. The time and the 
place of all entertainments, etc., are announced in the monthly bul- 
letins and on the weekly tickets. Most of the lectures and larger 
meetings will be in the halls and the lecture-rooms of the Y. M. C. 
A. Building and in the Brooklyn Art Association Building, as in 
recent ycars. The program for the season just begun is unusually 
rich and varied. 

The Trustees of the Normal College accepted, at their meeting 
of Sept. 21, the Bernhard Cohen prize in English composition, 
which consists of the income of a $1000 West Shore four per 
cent. bond, The prize is the gift of Mr. David B. Cohen, in 
memory of his father, who was a School Trustee and a School 
Commissioner of this city. 


The American Geographical Society will soon build itself a new 
home, which is to contain an auditorium with a seating capacity of 
800, a model library, with room for 500,000 volumes, and suitable 
provision for club and dining-rooms. The Society will probably 
spend some $400,000 on the new structure, the erection of which 
is to be hurried, so that its venerable President, ex-Chief Justice 
Charles P. Daly, who is now in his eighty-second year, may pre- 
side within its walls as the oldest living geographer. 


‘*The estate of the late Henry’ L. Pierce of Boston was the 
chief owner of the Baker Chocolate Works, which were sold the 
other day for $4,750,000,” says Mr. E. S. Martin in Harper's 
Weekly. ‘*Since this sale it has been possible to estimate pretty 
accurately what sums will be paid to the five institutions which 
were named in Mr. Pierce’s will as residuary legatees. These 
institutions are Harvard University, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the Boston Art Museum, the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, and the Massachusetts Homceopathic Hospital. _ It 
is now computed that they will receive about $700,000 apiece. 
The uses to which these sums may be put are not restricted. 
Harvard may use part of hers to add a reading-room to her 
library; the Institute of Technology is in urgent need of several 
new buildings; the Museum will probably build an addition, and, 
of course, the two hospitals will build a little, though each of the 
beneficiaries is likely to add the greater part of its great wind- 
fall to its endowment fund. The endowment of the Homco- 
pathic Hospital will be more than tripled by Mr. Pierce’s be- 
quest. 
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The Trustees of the College of the City of New York have 
secured as Professor of Greek Dr. Carleton L. Bronson, formerly 
of the American School of Classics at Athens, and later in- 
structor in Latin at Yale. Dr. Bronson is a graduate of Yale, 
class of 1887. 

The Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Nott Potter, formerly President of Union 
and Hobart Colleges, has accepted the presidency of the Cosmo- 
politan Educational University Extension, and will soon take up 
his residence at Irvington-on the-Hudson, which ‘will be the head- 
quarters of the University. He was bornin this city in 1836, and 
was graduated from Union College in 1861, and later from Berke- 
ley Divinity School. From 1.866 to 1871 he was Secretary and Pro- 
fessor of Ethics at Lehigh University. In 1871 he was elected Presi- 
dent of Union College, and in 1884 of Hobart College. Shortly 
after his election he was chosen Bishop of Nebraska, but declined 


the honor. He remained at the head of Hobart until last spring, 
when he resigned. He is a brother of Bishop Henry C. Potter of 
New York. 


‘* It gives us special pleasure and satisfaction,” says The Zvange- 
list, ‘‘ to notice the election of the Rev. Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., 
to the chair of Biblical Interpretation in Amherst College. His fitness 
for the place, as regards his admirable personal qualities and influence 
upon students, and his extensive attainments in sacred learning, 
will not be questioned by any,not even by his old opponents of the 
Saratoga Assembly.” 


Ex-Governor Roswell B. Flower has given $5000 to Cornell, 
for a special library for the Veterinary College. 


Mrs. ‘Conarroe of Philadelphia has presented a handsome public 
library to the village of Ogunquit, Me., in memory of her husband, 
who spent many summers there. 


Miss Annie Crosby Emery, Ph. D., of Ellsworth, Me., who has 
just been elected Dean of Women and Assistant Professor of Clas- 
sical Philology in the University of Wisconsin, is a daughter of 
Justice Emery of Ellsworth. She received the degree of A. B. at 
Bryn Mawr in 1892, and won the Bryn Mawr European fellowship 
of her year. In 1892-’ 93 she continued her work in Latin and Greek 
in the graduate seminaries of Bryn Mawr, and in 1893-'94 went 
abroad on her fellowship, attending the University of Leipzig. Dur- 
ing the second semester of 1894-’95, and during 1895-’96, she con- 
tinued graduate work in the departments of Latin and Greek at 
Bryn Mawr. In May, 1896, she passed her examination for the 
degree of Ph. D., presenting athesis upon ‘‘ The Historical Present 
in Early Latin,” which has given her an enviable reputation. 
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Edward Lillie Pierce, who died at Paris on Sept. 7, was born 
at Stoughton, Mass., 29 May 1829. He was the author of 
‘* American Railroad Law,” an ‘‘ Index of the Railroad Laws of 
Massachusetts,’’ and of the ‘‘Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner,” which is a model of its kind. 


The Rev. Dr. Abel Stevens, who died at San José, Cal., on 
Sept. 12, was born at Philadelphia, 19 Jan. 1815. He was ed- 
ucated at Wesleyan University, and edited Zéon’s Herald in 1840- 
52, and Zhe National Magazine in 1853-54. He edited, later, 
The Christian Advocate and Journal, and was one of the editors 
of The Methodist, in 1865-74. His most important work is a 
‘* History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America.” 


Mr. John Adams, Fellow of the College of Preceptors in London, 
and President of the Educational Institute of Scotland, has re- 
cently collected into a volume a series of educational essays under 
the title of ‘‘ The Herbartian Psychology Applied to Education.” 
The book is in reality a résumé of the leading theories of educa- 
tion that have prevailed from the time of Plato to that of Tolstoi. 
It is published in this country by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 
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aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. sium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 














Buffalo Seminary 
The forty-seventh year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT. Princi 
284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York, Newburgh. 
The Misses Mackie’s Scheel for Girls. 


Academic and Colle Special ad 
—— Music. Goilicate eaaite Simits to. Vassar and YWalleelen: 


and a half hours trom New York. 








HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


Riverview | 








POUGHKEEPSIE, 
New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Literary History of 
the American Revo- 
lution. 


By Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of American History 
in Cornell University, and author of ‘A History 
of American Literature During the Colonia! 


Time,” etc. Two volumes, sold separately. 
8vo, each, $3.00. 
Vol. IL., 1 


776-1783. 
Vol. I., 1768-1776. (Previously Issued.) 
WHAT IS SAID OF VOL, I. 

* Professor Tyler’s newest work is rich, stimulat 
ing, informing and delightful And it is not only 
fascinating itself, but it is a luminous guide into the 
whole abundant, varied and alluring field of our 
revolutionary literature; poetry, belles-lettrer, bi- 
ography, history, travel and crackling controversy.” 
—George W. Cable, 1 in Current ture. on. tetk 


Studies in Psychical 
Research. 


By Frank Podmore, M.A., author of uagectttons 
and Thought-Transference,” 8vo, $2 

‘*Mr. Podmore is well known among students of 
spirit lore. His latest book contains surprising ex- 
posures of many of the best reputed mediums, 
together with a careful examination of some of the 
ed stories which have hitherto been accepted b 

liowers of psychical research as incontrovertible.” 
—London Bookman. 


The Ayrshire Homes 
and Haunts of Burns. 


By Henry C Shelley. With 26 full-page illustra- 
tions from oe emp aey by the author. 16mo, 
gilt top, 8 

A book of interest to all lovers of Robert Burns 
and of Scotland. The value. of this little work is 
enhanced by the views of the homes and scenes 
which are placed by the side of the verses with 
which Burns has made them immortal. 


The Christ of God; 


Or, she. Rationale of the _peity of Jesus 
Christ, 16mo, gilt top, top, $ 


G. B, PUTNAM’S SONS. 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 








Sixty-second Year Academy 


Thoroughly prepares boys for College, Business, or 
the Government Schools. Riverview students win 
honors in all colleges and scientific schools. Ex- 
| age ee mem educators, nine of whom are resident, aim 

roduce thorough, harmonious mental and physi- 
development. An officer of the U. 8S. Army is 
stationed at Riverview by the Secretary of War. 
The are beauti oe d situated on the high 
d overlooking the Hudson, and every effort 
made to perfect the drainage, lighting, and 
ventilation. J. B. BISBEE, A.M. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs. PIATT’S SCHOOL. 


Circulars sent on application. 














NEW YORK CITY 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOUL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





Reopens Oct. 6th. 


Mss wane DAY SCHOOL FOR = 
Madison Avemne, 





Ad a 





EDUCATIONAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF 
DR. J. SACHS. 


naar to FOR mons. 


38 West 59th Str 
REUPENS WEONESDAY. SEPT. hs 1897. 
—— for all Colleges. Special Commercial 


ae ‘FOR 90 gia 


6 West 59th Sirest 
REOPENS TUESDAY, SEPT 1897. 
Complete organization from Primary to Academic Classes. 
omnia For new arrangement of Primary Department, see 
ircular. 

















OHIO 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MISS. ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Liddesdale Place. 


Family limited. Circulars sent on application. 





for 





Primary and Classes, i 
College. Post-Graduate Classes begin Nonsaee Ist. 


J. He menans SCHOOL ros BOYS, 
Madison Avenue, 
od, September 29. Careful training for boys from 


sight wo ee! eightee 
Principal at home after September 16, 


CORTINA METHOD { 











(For use in schools 
and self-study.) 


SPANISH, IN 20 LESSONS, 
FRENCH, cloth, each, $1.50. 
FIP esr ng 


ars 


ne omega I. and pel 


oa sia er ensaatarat oe, Gus Doon dD. oe 


Tiedt ot ween at Sth St. Now York, 





PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
phn PA. 
Mawr College. 


pal. ithin 
iat pupils have entered B 
to Sm bare Sai d W slieste Di ay 

assar an e 

both General and Co er Hf given in 


building. "B0 acres 











Fine, pout stone — 
at WM. ha JENKINS, 
ms cum A | AVENUE, 


PERCH DIOS “= 





Complete Catalogue on saaliniion 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 


six|lent and readable paper. 








gtr 
Royal makes the foed pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 

















Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 


draw old friends closer and attract 
new ones, by the power of inherent 
merit and unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


THE CRITIC 
A WEEKLY REVIEW OF TERE 
AND THE ARTS 

Edited (since 1881) by J. B. & J. L. Gilder 

‘The Outlook ” of April 10 says: 

‘“ We are again reminded by the bound 
volume of Zhe Critic for July-Decem- 
ber, 1896, of the valuable services con- 
stantly performed for the book world 
and readers’ world by this always excel- 
In this vol- 
ume no less than 1,635 books are re- 
viewed, and the publication of about 
1,200 more is recorded. In general 
literary essays and sketches, in bio- 
graphical articles, and in illustration, a 
distinct advance is perceptible.” 

Maroon cloth, lettered in gilt. $2.50. 
THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 











